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Ben H. Wooten 


Big year for First in Dallas. 
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Think how often 





Customers travel this “road” to your bank... 


Make it a pleasant trip with 


“THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN. PAPER” 


A customer may seldom come into your bank. But 
think how often he goes to his checkbook. And on 
every such trip, he’s reminded of your bank. You 
can make sure his impression is favorable—if you 
make sure the respected Hammermiil Safety surface 
mark is on every check he writes. 


Af UL Kaper 


You provide protection against tampering, too, 
when your checks are on Hammermill Safety’s 
specially sensitized surface. At the same time, the 
surface is smooth and uniform, assures easy, scratch- 
free writing. 

This double benefit— prestige plus protection —is 
yours when you supply checks on Hammermill 
Safety. Ask your printer or bank lithographer to 
show you samples. 
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“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


IN SHAREOWNER RELATIONS 


“The Voice With a Smile” has 
long been the symbol of telephone 
service. But it doesn’t stop there. 
We try very hard to keep this same 
friendly, courteous spirit of helpful- 
ness in everything we do. 

That applies particularly to our 
relations with shareowners. For with- 
out shareowners there would be no 
telephone service and no telephone 
business. 

One of the distinctive things about 
the ownership of the American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company is 


the great number of small share- 


owners. They are people in all walks 
of life, in every section of the country. 
Many own no other stock. 

Often there are some things they 
would like to know about the busi- 
ness or their securities and we are 
glad to have them communicate 
with us. Sometimes it is a simple 
thing. Sometimes it may be a matter 
that requires quite a lengthy reply. 

In every case we look upon the 
request not as a name or an address 
but as a letter from a friend. And we 
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try to answer it in the same spirit. 

In the past year we have answered 
more than 180,000 letters from own- 
ers of our stock and debentures. This 
is in addition to information sent to 
all shareowners. Many a time, when 
it is something in a rush or urgent, 
we speed the reply by telephone. 

It takes a lot of time and work, of 
course, but we consider it a privilege 
and not a chore. Service is our busi- 
ness and efficient and friendly treat- 
ment is not only for customers. It 
is for shareowners, too. 


: 






From Where We Sit.... 


Be Glad You're Positive! 


Elsewhere in this magazine will 
be found a page devoted to a state- 
ment by John P. Poe, president of 
the First National Bank of Prince- 
ton, N.J., entitled “The Positive Ap- 
proach.” It was Mr. Poe’s final con- 
tribution as president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association to that 
organization’s official publication, 
the NEW JERSEY BANKER. 

It is our firm conviction that no 
more vital message could be packed 
into the space occupied than this 
one of Mr. Poe’s. Some measure of 
acceptance of the philosophy it con- 
tains is basic to any kind of human 
progress, and the extent to which 
it is accepted and applied by bank- 
ers in general will determine more 
largely than any other one factor 
the progress and permanence of in- 
dividual banks and the whole in- 
stitution of chartered banking. 


Mr. Poe has very properly 
stressed the great importance of 
using the positive approach in deal- 
ing with applications for credit. It 
is there that mere negativism, as 
distinguished from conservatism, 
has worked the greatest injury. 
Time was when the one all-im- 
portant qualification of a good 
banker was the ability to say “No.” 
It didn’t matter so much what his 
qualifications in other directions 
might have been, so long as his 
reactions in general were suffi- 
ciently negative. We have come a 
long way since then, but, as Mr. Poe 
makes abundantly clear, we haven’t 
come far enough. 


It appears that the thing we still 
need in large areas of the banking 
business is an intelligently positive 
(not a merely optimistic) attitude— 
one that will prompt those making 
banking decisions to deal objec- 
tively with their possibilities for 
both good and bad, whether they 
be positive or negative. 

And those decisions are by no 
means confined to the approval 
and rejection of applications for 
credit. It seems pertinent to inquire, 
for instance, whether or not the 
positive approach has been suffi- 
ciently applied to the question of 
what agricultural banks should do 
about engaging the services of field 
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men. There is, to be sure, a nega- 
tive factor in the item of additional 
expense involved. But there is a 
slowly increasing number of bank- 
ers who realize that the benefits 
that may be gained through the 
intelligent use of the services of 
a good field man can be made to 
outweigh the cost many times over. 


Thanks to those of the positive 
persuasion among our bankers, sup- 
port and use of the various schools 
and clinics held under bank spon- 
sorship of one kind or another 
throughout the country have been 
making tremendous strides in re- 
cent years. By the same token, it is 
the positive approach of their for- 
ward-looking members that has 
brought to the bankers of America 
the rich harvest of new concepts 
and ideas that has come to them 
through their various associations 
as well as through their specialized 
organizations, such as FPRA and 
NABAC. 


And what are we to say of the 
part played by the positive ap- 
proach in bringing about the vast 
improvement that has occurred in 
the course of the past few decades 
in the equipment, and in the tech- 
niques and procedures that figure 
in the mechanical aspects of the 
day’s work? The banker who has 
traditionally given the jaundiced 
eye and the cold shoulder to the 
salesman and his newfangled ideas 
doesn’t rate a lot of gratitude on 
this score; but the diligent seeker 
after new and better ways to get 
things done has given to the manu- 
facturers, inventors, researchers, 
and salesmen alike the support and 
encouragement that has brought 
them through their periods of diffi- 
culty and doubt. 


It is the bankers falling into the 
latter category who have done most 
for themselves and the institutions 
of which they are a part. Confirma- 
tion of this statement is found in an 
article entitled “How to Stay in 
Business 100 Years,” appearing in 
the August issue of. NATION’S BUSI- 
NEsS. This article deals in part with 
the philosophical background of the 
100 Year Association which includes 
in its membership 260 companies 
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that have reached the age of 100 
years or more. The author, Oscar 
Schisgall, posed, among others, the 
question, “How does a firm stay in 
business for more than 100 years?” 
to which Charles B. Dalafield of 
Consolidated Edison, president of 
the association, responded as fol- 
lows: 

“In my opinion a firm will sur- 
vive if every new generation makes 
its own unique contribution to its 
progress. It’s all right to draw con- 
fidence and pride from the past; 
but to stay in business you’ve got 
to run an enterprise as if you’ve just 
begun to build its strength. I believe 
the important day on the calendar 
must always be tomorrow, not yes- 
terday. 

“If there is any common char- 
acteristic among the firms in The 
100 Year Association, it is that, 
through the years, they have always 
watched tomorrow. They have been 
among the first to adopt new tech- 
nological aids, new ideas in mer- 
chandising and management, new 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion, new attitudes toward labor 
and toward the public. 

“Surely the past century offered 
industry plenty of innovations. It 
was the century, remember, that 
witnessed the change from manual 
power to steam, from steam to 
electricity. . . . And always those 
American companies which sur- 
vived industrial change were those 
which most speedily adapted them- 
selves to it.” 

Said Dr. Leo J. Hanvik in his ex- 
cellent article, “Is Your Thinking a 
Process or a Habit?” which ap- 
peared in the May, 1952 issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY, “An old law of 
physics states that ‘a body at rest 
tends to remain at rest.’ This ap- 
plies in the psychology of thinking 
also. The negative approach to de- 
cisions is all too likely to leave the 
mind on ‘dead center.’ ” 

Which, along with Mr. Poe’s fine 
presentation, seems to us to make 
the case against the negative ap- 
proach just about air tight. 


| | Editor 
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typical Wooten “quote,” carved into 
the top molding of his new office 
at the First of Dallas, which reads 
“Happiness is a journey traveled 
not alone.” Other quotations that 
are similarly treated are, “Work is 
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in that business whereby we can 
continue to live with our security, 
which security has as its foundation 
the thinking of the average Ameri- 
can.” 
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The Top of the Financial News 





GROWING 


In April First National Bank in 
Dallas completed a top-to-bottom 
remodeling of its quarters. The re- 
modeling job, which cost $2.7 mil- 
lion, gave the First one of the 
smartest banking layouts in the 
U.S. 


Last month First in Dallas com- 
pleted another important step—a 
merger with Dallas National Bank. 
The merged bank, with resources of 
about $740 million, ranked among 
the top 30 banks in the U.S. 

Guiding the First in Dallas’ 
spectacular rise from a $358 million 
bank at the end of 1949 has been Ben 
H. Wooten (see cover), a 59-year- 
old. Texan with a genius for or- 
ganization and leadership. 


Mr. Wooten first entered the 
banking business in 1919 after a 
hitch in the army. In 1932, he went 
to work for the newly created Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banking System 
and soon was elected president of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Little Rock. He moved to Dallas in 
1944 as an officer of Republic Na- 
tional Bank, finally joined the First 
in the early part of 1950. 

One of Dallas’ busiest and most 
effective boosters, Mr. Wooten 
found time to serve on President 
Eisenhower’s 21-man Advisory 
Commission on Housing in 1953. 
Last month Ben Wooten was named 
a member of a new Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force that was to 
develop “sound business principles” 
in Government property operations. 


FINALLY 


A few days before the end of the 
first session of the 83rd Congress 
last year, the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration made an _ eleventh-hour 
plea for a $15 billion boost in the 
Federal debt limit. The House 
quickly assentea, but the Senate 
Finance Committee, stronghold of 
such economy-minded stalwarts as 
Virginia’s Harry Byrd, turned 
thumbs down, tabled the bill. 

The Administration managed to 
squeak through most of 1954 with- 
out an increase in the debt limit, 
but new borrowing looming up in 
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December would clearly shove the 
debt through the present ceiling. 
So last month Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey again went before the 
Senate Finance Committee. This 
time he asked for a permanent 
boost of only $5 billion plus an- 
other $5 billion to be in effect for 
the rest of fiscal 1955. 


The committee finally relented a 
bit, but still wouldn’t give the Ad- 
ministration all it asked for. The 
compromise: a $6 billion hike until 
June 30, 1955. 


RELISTING FOR BANK STOCKS? 


Bank stocks, with one exception, 
were withdrawn from New York 
Stock Exchange listing in 1928 and 
ever since have been traded over- 
the-counter. The one exception was 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. (A 
few bank holding companies are 
listed, too.) 


Last month it seemed that the 
one bank remaining on the Big 
Board might leave, for Corn Ex- 
change ($832 million) was con- 
sidering a merger with Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. ($1.9 billion). 
But at the same time the possibility 
awakened talk in financial circles 
of relisting bank stocks generally. 
Old objections to listing, it was 
said, had long ago disappeared. 





Also on the merger scene last 
month: 


© In the biggest bank deal in the 
history of Nebraska, Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank became part of The 
Omaha National. Combined re- 
sources: Over $280 million. 


® Directors of the UMW-controlled 
National Bank of Washington, D.C., 
and Hamilton National announced a 
plan to merge under the former’s 
name. The consolidated bank would 
have assets of $237 million, second 
largest in Washington. John L. 
Lewis had allegedly blocked a pro- 
posed Hamilton-American Security 
& Trust Co. union in May. 


® The Bank of California N.A., 
Crocker First National Bank, and 
California Bank called off three- 
way merger plans. 


RECORD OFFERING 


Directors of The National City 
Bank of New York last month 
planned the biggest stock issue ever 
underwritten in the history of 
American finance. Subject to stock- 
holder-approval at a special meet- 
ing this month, National City would 
offer 2.5 million shares of its stock 
at $52.50 a share for a total of $131 
million. 

Under the 


plan, stockholders 


would be offered the right to buy 
one new share for each three shares 
held September 


24. Shares not 
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SEN. GEORGE, SECRETARY HUMPHREY, SEN. MILLIKIN 
The Finance Committee relented a bit. 
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As a bank for bankers, next-door to 
several of the nation’s principal secu- 
rities trading markets, Bankers Trust 
is in an ideal position to offer unusu- 
ally detailed and complete Custodian 
Service. 


Your securities and those of your cus- 
tomers are given the same experienced 
guardianship as our own assets. It’s 
like having an operating unit in New 
York, handling your securities with the 
systematic vigilance you expect from 







BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


—When You Have a Custodian Account at Bankers Trust 


your own staff: protecting their phy- 
sical safety, collecting income, super- 
vising purchase, sale, receipt and 
delivery. All your securities in our care 
are always under your control. 


Hundreds of out-of-town banks, cor- 
porations, institutions, insurance com- 
panies and similar organizations use 
our Custodian Service. Let us show you 
how it can work for you. Just call, or 
write to Bankers Trust at 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 






taken by stockholders would be sold 
by an underwriting group headed 
by The First Boston Corp. 

Sale of the stock would boost Na- 
tional City’s capital funds to $550 
million—largest among U.S. banks: 
it would also hike the bank’s loan 
limit from $34 million to $50 mil- 
lion. Explained Chairman Howard 
C. Sheperd: “The growth of popu- 
lation and national product, the 
achievements of research and of 
business management, and the re- 
sulting needs for capital and credit 
all point to expanding demands for 
banking accommodation.” The 
added capital funds, he said, would 
help National City meet these ex- 
panding demands. 

The directors also raised the 
bank’s annual dividend from $2.20 
a share to $2.40,-announced their 
intention to continue the new rate 
on the increased number of shares. 


REPORT ON EUROPE 


Many an observer of world af- 
fairs predicted that Europe was 
headed for serious economic trouble 
in 1954. Even a minor readjustment 
in the U.S., they said, would set 
shaky European economies reeling. 

Last month, after an extensive 
tour of the continent, Graham B. 
Blaine, vice chairman of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, re- 
ported that fortunately these pre- 
dictions had gone astray; Europe, he 
said, was pushing to new economic 
highs. 

Mr. Blaine noted England as an 
example: “English exports continue 
to expand. There is considerable 
new building. Credit is available in 
England at very satisfactory rates. 
The morale of the people is high, 
reflecting a substantial improve- 
ment in the overall British econ- 
omy.” 

Graham Blaine also was im- 
pressed by Germany’s economic 
progress. German banks, he said, 
had been gaining strength each 
postwar year. Interest rates in Ger- 
many were now down to 6 or 7 
per cent. 

Except in Denmark, where mild 
inflation was apparent, Mr. Blaine 
had observed no evidence of either 
deflation or inflation anywhere in 
Europe. European stock markets 
and the foreign exchange and gold 
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HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Capital funds: $550 million. 


markets, he said, were looking for- 
ward to an era of relative financial 
stability; and world basic com- 
modity markets—spot, future, and 
scrap markets—gave signs of con- 
fidence. . 

Turning to the East-West situa- 
tion, Graham Blaine said he had 
been surprised by “the great in- 
crease” in the number of contacts 
between the Soviet and Western 
European countries. Examples: 
Russian reservation of the largest 
booth at the upcoming commercial 
fair in London; German plans for a 
trade commission to visit Russia, 
and the recent visit of Russian 
naval units to Sweden. 


N. BAXTER MADDOX 
Now, 174 common trust funds. 








TRAVEL NOW, PAY LATER 


American Express Co. last month 
announced a plan that allows vaca- 
tionists from the New York area 
up to two years to pay for any trip 
in the U.S. or abroad, whether by 
ship, train, plane, or bus. The credit 
arrangement was worked out be- 
tween American Express and Chase 
National Bank, Bankers Trust Co.., 
and Chemical Bank & Trust. 


The plan: Prospective travelers 
over 21 with a steady income from 
a reliable source can arrange for 
credit from $300 to $5,000, though 
a borrower may get even more if 
his credit standing is good enough. 
American Express makes no charge 
for arranging the credit, there’s no 
down payment, and repayment may 
be made over 12, 15, 18, or 24 
months. 


After a short trial period, said 
American Express, these credit 
facilities would be extended across 


the U.S. and many banks would 
participate. 


NEWS TABS 


* Moving fast last month, Hilton 
Hotels Corp. borrowed $8 million 
from Manufacturers Trust Co., 
made down payment on a $37.6 mil- 
lion contract to buy control of the 
eight-hotel Statler chain. The deal 
—probably largest in hotel his- 
tory—brought to 26 the number of 
hotels owned, leased, or operated by 
fabulous Conrad Hilton. 


° N. Baxter Maddox, president of 
the ABA’s trust division and vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
First of Atlanta, Ga., reported on 
the “remarkable” growth of com- 
mon trust funds. There were, he 
said, 141 banks in 31 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
174 common trust funds. Broken 
down, 131 of the funds were dis- 
cretionary, 41 were legal, one was 
all stock, and one was fixed income 
investments. Assets in these funds 
totaled nearly $1% billion, com- 
pared with less than $2 million 15 
years ago. 


® Commercial paper outstanding 
on the books of dealers, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ported, rose by $93 million during 
July to the highest level since June, 
1925. 
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New Mosler Century Bank Vault Door Design 
wins coveted awards for Henry Dreyfuss 


Famed industrial designer receives Citation from ‘“‘Progressive 
Architecture’s"”’ Design Awards Program, and Honorable 
Mention from the Architectural League of New York City for 
distinguished work on new Mosler Vault Door. 


When Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers began working 
together to design and build the new Century Bank Vault Door, 
their minds were not concerned with the awards it might win. 


Their mutual purpose was to create a bank vault door of such 
modern, massive beauty, and advanced security that it would 
become the symbol of the “bank of tomorrow,” and add new 
impetus to America’s trend toward bank modernization. 


That Mr. Dreyfuss has received these notable awards for his 
part in the project is evidence that both Mr. Dreyfuss and Mosler’s 
engineering staff have succeeded in their primary purpose. 


It is evidence, too, of the leadership which Mosler has always 
provided in the field of bank protective equipment. And will 
continue to provide. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe ““7 


World’ s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Expect the proposal to permit 20-year sedi estate loans and nine-month 


construction loans by national banks to be reintroduced in Congress next year. 
A bill to this effect was introduced in the House by Banking Comm. Chm. Wolcott 
(R., Mich.) just before adjournment last month. Sponsors of the bill knew it 
was too late for action by the dying Congress but wanted the subject brought up 
for discussion, anyway. 


The proposal has Treasury backing. 


The Fed continues to Sop up excess reserves by selling bills. In the nine 
weeks since the initial cut in reserve requirements, Federal Reserve holdings 


of bills have dropped $1.3 billion. The entire reduction in reserve 
requirements freed only $1.6 billion. 


November elections involve four members of the present Sen. Banking & Currency 
Comm. All are Democrats. ( (A fifth member--Burnet Maybank (S. C.)--died this month.) 
Two of the four facing the voters--Willis Robertson (Va.) and John Sparkman (Ala. )-- 
represent normally Democratic small states. But the other two--Allen Frear (Del.) and 
Paul Douglas (I1ll.)--are no better than even bets to return next year. 

Sen. Douglas, a New Deal economist, has been a frequent critic of Fed and 
Administration money policies. Sen. Frear leans toward the conservative side-- 
and so, lacks solid support from the labor wing of his party. 


What's the outlook for further tax revision next year? Marion Folsom, 
Under Secy. of the Treasury, g gives some hints. These items, side-tracked or 
not fully disposed of by the 83rd Congress, will come in for further study: . 

Pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans. Some "widely criticized" 
excise taxes. Intercorporate dividends and consolidated returns. 

Foreign income. President Eisenhower is particularly interested in 
pressing proposed tax cuts on foreign income, thinks they would spur U.S. 
investment abroad. 

Deliberately deferred until now, but also coming up for review: capital 
gains and losses, oil and mining depletion allowances, co-ops and tax-exempt 
foundations, retirement income of people not covered by pension plans. 

Mr. Folsom did not comment on the 52 per cent corporate tax rate. Odds, 
however, are against the 5 per cent reduction provided for next year by the 
present law. Possibility: A compromise at 50 per cent. 


The Nat'l Fed. of Financial Analysts Societies has asked the SEC to agaia 
require corporations to issue quarterly sales reports. The analysts want SEC 
requirements for quarterly info. broadened to include, besides gross sales and 
operating revenues; net income both before and after taxes with added details 
on special charge offs, reserves, and non-recurring profits. 

*** 


More and more commercial banks, ABA reported last month, were shying away 
from FHA Title I loans and setting up their own home improvement financing 
programs. An ABA check of a number of banks operating their own plans showed 
that in most cases losses on these loans had been a good deal less than the FHA 
premium would have been. A few days later FHA announced it would cut the 
premiums on most FHA Title I loans from the present 0.75 per cent a year to 
0.65 per cent. 
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For More than Half a Century 


7 Bans. 


in all parts of the 
country have been Hanover 
correspondents 


A Kansas Banker writes: 


‘“‘We depend on you folks as our principal 
correspondent, and through the twenty-five 
years I have been associated with the bank 
and, as far as I know, through the over fifty 
we have been a depositor with you, we have 
never been disappointed in your response 
to our requests.” : 


A Bank Is Known By The Correspondents It Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 
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Look to Your Mortgage Servicing! 


Selective underwriting of new mortgage loans, combined with a firm, well exe- 


SEPTEMBER 1954 


cuted collection policy, will assure a minimum of difficulty in good times and bad. 


mortgage on a New York 


By GEORGE W. WARNECKE* 


loans. Such rules are particularly 


$300,000 LoAN ananiall by a Tules in the servicing of mortgage 


City apartment house re- 
cently became delinquent. A tax 
search, preliminary to a foreclosure 
proceedings, revealed arrears of 
more than $10,000 which had ac- 
cumulated over a period of three 
years. 

A subsequent investigation dis- 
closed that the mortgage officer, 
doing no more and no less than the 
bank’s servicing rules required of 
him, had conscientiously obtained 
from the mortgagor, and filed, tax 
bills carrying receipt» punches of 
the City tax authorities. The mort- 
gagor, however, had falsified the 
punched holes in the tax receipts. 

To prevent a recurrence of simi- 
lar unforeseen encumbrances of 
mortgage securities the bank 
adopted this rule: “The Servicing 
Department will conduct an annual 
tax search by independent tax 
counsel on all mortgaged proper- 
ties.” Since the new rule went into 
effect, no similar instances of high 
tax debts unknown to the lender 
have been reported. 

This incident, more typical of 
basic defects in servicing standards 
than a reflection on the abilities of 
the mortgage officer concerned, il- 
lustrates the need for the consistent 
enforcement of rigid but simple 


_—_—___. 


* The author, head of the national mortgage 
investment firm bearing his name, has been 
servicing mortgages for the last forty years. 
His firm, with subsidiaries in eleven key cities, 
services some $400,000,000 worth of mortgages 
on all types of properties in all areas of the 
country. 





essential in the present state of af- 
fairs with reference to conditions 
affecting the real estate market. 

A rise of some twenty years’ 
duration in the real estate values 
has quite inevitably created in the 









































Rentals ... 
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closely parallel industrial trends. 


minds of many who are making and 
servicing real estate loans, an al- 
together mistaken notion that serv- 
icing is very much a matter of 
recording payments as long as 
everything goes well, and arranging 
the sale of the property involved 
when it doesn’t. It is the purpose of 





this article to point out and give all 
possible emphasis to the importance 
of developing and firmly adhering 
to a well considered program of 
servicing. 

It has been a rare instance in 
which a loan gone sour could not 
be promptly liquidated, but any 
program or policy that is based on 
the expectation that that will in- 
definitely continue to be the case 
will sooner or later cause serious 
trouble. Whatever the facts or the 
prospects with reference to the 
course of the real estate market, 
the prudent lender will deem it the 
part of wisdom to do a meticulously 
careful job of servicing the loans 
for which he is responsible. It is 
simply a matter of maintaining a 
constant state of preparedness 
against an ever present hazard. 

In individual cases, putting such 
a policy of preparedness into effect 
usually boils down to the question 
of whether particular features 
should or should not be added to the 
servicing program of the bank. 
Many of these features have a very 
untheoretical basis in the experi- 
ence of previous periods of decline. 
Those bank officers who have not 
shared this experience should re- 
member that the actual salvaging 
of a mortgage portfolio during such 
a period is the best proof-of the 
soundness of the servicing stand- 
ards employed. Any feature that 
has proven itself once, most likely 
will do so again unless it has been 
made superfluous by other measures 
or changes in the outside picture. 

These features must include cer- 
tain essentials such as provisions 
regarding inspections, tax checks, 
insurance coverage, collections, 
foreclosures, forced sales and the 
handling of trust funds. They should 
be drafted with due regard not only 
to the lessons of the past but also to 
the changed atmosphere of today’s 
mortgage lending. 

In the past ten years or so this 
country has been going through 
a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity in which factors of actual 
shelter demand could sometimes be 
ignored as long as it could be ex- 
pected that the real estate would 
pay its way by drifting along in 
the buoyant current of the overall 
economy. Examples of this trend 
are single-family houses bought 
by families primarily for the reason 
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There must be a factor of safety. 


that they were trying to “keep up 
with the Joneses,” and apartment 
buildings renting despite unfavor- 
able location because of a tem- 
porary housing shortage in the area. 
Tnere are also the office buildings 
whicn were built on speculation 
for such generalized reasons as that 
“big corporations are expanding.” 

A consequence of this somewhat 
artificial effervescence is the ease 


with which the lender can. dispose © 


of delinquent properties without 
reference to the long-range stability 
of the real estate values involved. 


From ‘‘Red Flag’’ to Sour 

Also inspired by the optimism of 
the boom period are many “red 
flag” loans in bank portfolios. The 
theory regarding these seems to 
have been that poor risk qualities 
need not disqualify a loan in such 
a period; that rather than forego 
such a loan it would be better to 
keep a close watch on it (indi- 
cated by putting a red flag on the 
file card) and hope that it will “ride 
out” its term atop the boom curve 
along with the rest of the portfolio. 

When the tide recedes, these 
weak points will emerge as rocks in 
thé sea to be circumnavigated in a 
declining market. It will be found 
difficult to sell the property in- 


volved at anything like the in- 
flated appraisals of boom times, and 
the officer or organization charged 
with the responsibility of servicing 
these “red flag” loans will find that 
they are indeed sour, and that they 
shouldn’t have been made in the 
first place. 

Careful servicing can reduce the 
future detrimental effects of such 
misconceptions, but the best solu- 
tion certainly does not lie in serv- 
icing per se. The real solution lies 
in more selective underwriting of 
new mortgage loans. Such under- 
writing should discount the lower 
resale values of mortgaged proper- 
ties in a declining market and pre- 
clude the making of loans which 
are in the doubtful or poor risk 
category. 

In this way, the servicer’s task 
can be made easier before it begins. 
What’s left of it will be hard enough 
as it is. This is especially so because 
one new factor has entered into the 
picture which could become the 
most disturbing portent of a de- 
clining market: the changed atti- 
tude of the single family home 
owner with respect to his mortgage 
obligation. 


Since the bulk of bank portfolios 
consist of single-family home loans, 
it is important to remember that 
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Accept this world-wide advertising... 


ree of Charge! 


That’s exactly what you get when you 
sell First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks! * 

\t no cost to you — your bank name 
is printed on every check you sell (see 
above). This pays you extra dividends 
of advertising and publicity, for our 
Travelers Checks are used and ac- 
cepted throughout the United States 
and around the globe — and have been 
for more than 45 years. 


Haroip V. Ampere, Vice-President 






Your bank name printed 
here, free of charge. 


Also — you keep the entire sales 
commission, 

Your customers will appreciate the 
universal acceptance of our conven- 
ient Travelers Checks. And each de- 
nomination — $10, $20, $50 and $100 
—is a different color, so there’s even 
less chance for confusion than with 
cash. 

Take advantage of all the impor- 
tant customer services offered by 


Epwarp E. Brown, 
James B. Forcan, 
Homer J. Livincston, 


The First. Besides Travelers Checks 


and Letters of Credit, these include: 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service 
¢ Rapid Router Service + Complete Foreign 
Banking Service « Loan Participation « Bond 
Department + Operational Procedure Surveys 
¢ Guidance in Handling New Types of Loans 
¢ Wire Transfers + Safekeeping Service « 
Bank Remodeling and Modernization + Public 
Relations & Advertising « Credit Information 
* Correspondent Conferences * Assistance in 
Special Events. 


Chairman of the Board 
Vice-Chairman 


President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Huco A. ANpERsON, Vice-President 


Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


GayLorp A. FREEMAN Jr., } ice-lP’resident 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 
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in previous declines home owner- 
ship was considered an obligation in 
a class, perhaps, with marriage, 
parenthood or patriotism. The buy- 
ing of a new home was a solemn 
event attended by much picking, 
choosing and looking over by many 
relatives and friends. In a time 
when about one-sixth the number 
of people buying cars are buying 
homes, it is difficult to see how such 
an attitude can persist. Buying 
terms are easy, payments are con- 
venient, and one home can readily 
be exchanged for another. 


Will this new type of homeowner 
scrape and pinch to keep his home 
after the manner of the home owner 
of the twenties? Those of us who 
have seen sporadic demonstrations 
of his new attitude believe he will 
not. 


Again, the most complete remedy 
against this undesirable type of 
borrower morale lies in the pre- 
servicing stage. The lender simply 
must take the trouble in each case 
before making the loan to deter- 
mine how seriously the borrower 
can be expected, on the basis of 
past performance and other evi- 
dence, to take his mortgage obliga- 
tion. 


But a vast preponderance of the 
loans with which we are here con- 
cerned are already on the books, so 
our problem concerns itself more 
largely with servicing than with 
lending. This writer and members 
of the servicing staffs of his eleven 
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subsidiary corporations throughout 
the country have built their serv- 
icing procedures on the experience 
of previous declines, including those 
of 1915, 1921, 1929 and 1938. The 
guiding principles which have 
emerged from our consistent en- 
deavor to forestall difficulties which 
we ourselves had to solve in these 
periods should be of general in- 
terest. Here they are, in the order 
of their importance: 


1. Take time out to write and 
distribute a set of specific and de- 
tailed standard operating proced- 
ures anticipating all contingencies 
and covering such matters as peri- 













from that experience? 






Mortgage Lending 
Experience 
in Agriculture 


By Lawrence A. Jones and David Durand 


What is the answer to the widespread mortgage distress 
that plagued our farmers in the interwar years—particularly 
the 1930’s—and how can we benefit from the lessons learned 
The authors offer a perceptive assess- 
ment of the variations in failure to meet farm mortgage 
payments, and the causes of this failure. Published for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


258 pages. 
Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 







Charts & maps. $5. 



























odic inspections, tax checks, in- 
surance coverage, collections, 
foreclosures, repossessions, rehabili- 
tation repairs, wastage repairs, 
sales and escrow funds. When a 
portfolio gets into trouble, the best 
of servicing rules are ineffective if 
they exist only in the minds of the 
bank’s mortgage officers. 


Both small banks doing their own 
servicing and large ones using a 
correspondent setup will be able to 
profit from the distribution of writ- 
ten rules. Even the servicing staff 
of a small bank can co-ordinate its 
thinking if its members can readily 
refer to written rules. 


For a correspondent setup, this 
arrangement will prove even more 
indispensable. When collection diffi- 
culties increase, the correspondent 
should not be forced to take up 
every important question as to the 
handling of property (e.g. spending 
limits on rehabilitation) with his 
lender or face the risk of having 
taken unauthorized action. The 
correspondent should be able to act 
immediately on the authority of 
written instructions. 


2. Take another look at your or- 
ganization’s servicing setup. A re- 
view of the servicing organization 


should break down into three 
phases: 


(a) Internal management. In all 
too many institutions the servicing 
of mortgages is left to bookkeepers 
and clerks. Actually, of course, 
mortgage servicing is much more 
than a-bookkeeping operation. It’s 
the same type of profit-making, 
loss-saving, good-will building 
operation as the owner’s building 
maintenance or the government's 
care of purchased equipment. It 
should therefore be put in the hands 
of a special officer who can draw 
on a fund of experience gained in 
previous critical periods and who 
will act resolutely and intelligently 
when the situation demands that 
he do so. 










(b) The use of consultant or cor- 
respondent facilities. In a boom 
period the servicing of loans, even 
those in fairly distant locations, 
can often be reduced to mere paper- 
work. The lender therefore never 
becomes aware of the need for hav- 
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faster 
customer service 


a complete 
accounting job 


simplified operation 


reduced expenses 


boom 
even 
tions, 


Picture of the year in any bank is the installation of Sensimatic 
window-posting machines. Each Sensimatic posts ledger and passbooks, 
balances cash, proves posting accuracy and posts ledger controls . . . 
assuring prompt window service for customers and new teller efficiency. 
It works easily on unit or dual posting systems. And a Sensimatic 
combines savings, mortgage loan, and installment loan accounting in one 
job, too. Add Sensimatic’s famed ease of operation and there’s 

your answer to savings accounting problems. Available in both one- 

and two-teller models. Call your Burroughs branch for a demonstration. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 
Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility. 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 2 | 


CHUBB & SON 


% 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta ¢ Chicago © Dallas 
les Angeles * Montreal « Pittsburgh 
Son Frencisco *« Toronto *« Washington, D. C. 





ing on-the-spot servicing facilities 
to make reports, collections and 


| handle reinstatements. When fore- 
| closures and repossessions increase, 
' such activities can no longer be 
| avoided, and then it may be too 


late to enlist or familiarize com- 
petent correspondents with the 
lender’s procedures. Any bank, 
therefore, that has not made provi- 
sion for on-the-spot servicing of 
loans located away from its own 


| base of operations would do well to 
| take prompt action in the matter. 


(c) Strengthening’ the 
spondent setup. When 


corre- 
trouble 


| strikes, the point at which the loan 
| is serviced is the bank’s first line 


of defense. If that task has been 
delegated to a correspondent, the 
competence of that correspondent 
should be made a matter of prime 
concern. 


3. Tighten your collection poli- 
cies. During the Big Depression 


| those lenders were worst hit who 


allowed themselves to be “put be- 
hind the 8-ball” by the machina- 
tions and procrastination of their 


| borrowers. Reluctant to evict de- 
| linquent borrowers or to take over 
| real estate, they waited and waited 
| until the bottom dropped out of the 


market and vandalism took an even 
heavier toll than declines in value. 


It might be well to note again 


| at this point that many mortgagors 


of single-family homes do not have 
the traditional regard for the moral 


| obligations involved. Whenever any 
| laxness on this score comes to the 
| attention of the servicer, however 
| carefully it may be veiled behind 
| personal excuses, collection policies 


should provide for immediate posi- 


| tive action by way of enforcement, 


foreclosure or repossession. 


On the other hand, no arbitrary 
circumscription should be allowed 


| to tie the hands of a mortgage offi- 


CHUBB & SON 


| operate in its discharge to the full- 
| est extent of his ability. 


cer in the case of a deserving bor- 
rower who takes his obligation 
seriously and is willing to co- 


This proposed tightening of col- 


| lection policies should cover both 


the excuses allowed for delayed 
payments and the patience exer- 
cised in the handling of delinquent 


| borrowers. In general, no excuses 


other than illness in the family 


| and no delays longer than thirty 


} 

a mg 

“Feels like old times, H.G.—this morning 
| foreclosed on a mortgage!” 


days should be tolerated. When a 
plan of reinstatement has been 
worked out, the borrower should be 
required to give evidence of his 
good will by continuing to make 
payments, if only in very small 
amounts, no matter how serious his 
plight might be. 


Firm Policy Understood by Borrower 

There is, in my opinion, an ex- 
cessive concern about the adverse 
repercussions of a firm collection 
policy. This concern appears un- 
justified in the light of experience. 
The borrower does not hold a 
clearly declared firm collection 
policy against the bank. He is more 
aware than is generally understood 
that the bank is only looking out for 
the interests of its depositors and 
stockholders. What is much more 
damaging to the bank’s relations to 
its community is the practice of 
wavering and floundering in the 
hope that the situation will right 
itself, and then, very suddenly and 
unexpectedly, cracking down on the 
borrower. 

Another point to remember is 
that a firm collection policy can 
often be aided by a regular inspec- 
tion schedule of all mortgaged 
properties. In one instance, our firm 
was able to uncover a delinquency 
situation in a $100,000 Westchester 
house when the inspector noticed 
the condition of the furniture and 
furnishings had deteriorated con- 
siderably since his last visit. 


4. Check your income-earning 


cdiiminnitiaigit nating 
properties. Income-earning proper- 


ties are peculiarly susceptible to 
current economic fluctuations. 
Rentals and percentages of occu- 
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pancy closely parallel industrial 
trends, and these factors, along with 
quality of management and the 
overall earning capacity of the 
property should be under the con- | 
stant scrutiny of the lender or its 
agent. 
We have here a vastly different 
situation from that obtaining in the | 
case of the single-family home. ; 
None of the considerations involv- 
ing human or community relations W. ft | 
ha anr clearance 
In the event of default, it is only | 
still necessary to ascertain whether the é 
: earnings of the property are suffi- | in ni ou rs 
— cient to take care of the regular | 
payments and, if so, whether those | 
payments are being made. A nega- | 








hen a : : : : e 
tive finding on either of these points 
Py should signal immediate foreclosure l n stead of a ays ? 
of his or repossession. In all likelihood, | 
make delay will only serve to diminish | 
small the proceeds of the sale of the prop- 


erty under foreclosure proceedings, 

or to make its rehabilitation upon 

repossession the more difficult. Impatient with slow check clearance? You'll 
wer It is a well recognized principle 
mn exe of engineering that merely to pro- 1 el 
Averal vide the structural strength re- mall clearances to our own correspondents in 
lection } Wired to meet the known stresses all principal cities of the U.S. A. is a Pennsyl- 
3 une and strains a building or bridge 
rience. will be called upon to endure is not 
old a enough. There must be a factor of : 
lection | Safety that will take care of any Air mail clearance heads a long list of helpful 
$ more unknown factors that might con- 
orstood ceivably impose an added burden, ; ‘ 
and the really prudent builder will mention a few there’s 24-hour-a-day transit op- 


us his 










































be pleased with the speed of air mail. And air 


vania Company service. 


services enjoyed by our correspondents. To 


out for a ° 

rs and | ™ake ample provision for anything erations, access to one of Philadelphia’s most 
that might happen beyond that : 

ae eine mips poh smcoa complete credit files and the use of our Trust, 

ions to : : = 

tice a And so it is with the prudent Real Estate and Foreign Department facili- 

in the lender. He has every reason to ties. Securities transactions, we’re sure, are as 

1 right anticipate that there are shoals of ; ie 

ily and | one kind or another ahead, and he efficient as you’d like to have them. 


1 on the | Must be prepared to deal with those 

which he may reasonably expect to We'd be happy to give you the full story any time. 
aber is | encounter in the natural course of 
cy can} events, as well as others to which 


: ‘ he has no present clue. ° 

inspec 

rtgaged Precisely what limits should be The Pennsylvania Compa ny 
yur firm set in the matter of appraisals and for Banking and Trusts 
iquency terms will always be in some meas- Founded 1812 


tchester ure a matter of conjecture. To err 
noticed too widely on either side of ques- 
ure and§j tions involved in the shaping of 
>d con-§ loan policies can be very costly. 
sit. But the proposition that servicing 
earning}, ‘Should at all times be the best that 
————f_it is possible to provide is unde- 
propes batable. That is one safety factor 
tible OF that may be continuously employed 
uations § with complete assurance that only 
good can come of it. 
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How Good Are Late Charges? (Part 1!) 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


In BANKERS MONTHLY for August, we made 
an initial report on a survey of banker opinion 
on these questions: How good are late charges 
as a source of earnings? As a disciplinary 
measure? How bad are they from a public re- 
lations standpoint? How rigorously should they 
be applied? The desirability of such a survey 
was suggested by a brief exchange of views 
on the subject which occurred in the course of 
a panel discussion at the ABA’s National In- 
stallment Credit Conference of last March. 

To summarize very briefly: Ten: of the 52 
banks that replied to our inquiry reported that 
they make no charge whatever; two because 
of some doubt as to its legality in their respec- 
tive states, and eight because they regard the 
charge unfavorably on practically every count. 
Running through the reasons given by the eight 
was a strong feeling that a late charge, to be 
worth while, would have to be so large as to be 
definitely objectionable to the borrower; that it 


tended in many instances to delay payments 
rather than to expedite them; that it gave rise 
to a feeling on the part of the borrower that 
delinquency is a privilege that can be bought 
and paid for; and that it has little or no real 
educational value. Damage to public relations 


‘was held by these bankers to far outweigh any 


financial return it would be possible for the late 
charge to produce. 


Of the 42 banks making late charges, 


31 do not regard them as a source of earn- 
ings, but see them more largely as a 
means of recovering collection expense; 


regard them as having definite dis- 
ciplinary value; 


do not feel they have an adverse effect 
on their public relations; 


believe they should not be too rigorously 
enforced. 


Christie*, he indicates in his 


except in rare cases. In the event of 


T: RETURN to panel-memberficient. We cannot verify excuses 


response to our inquiry that his 
opinion differs from that of the 
majority only with reference to the 
desirability of applying a vigorous 
enforcement policy. He amplifies as 
follows: 

“Scaling down or cancelling of 
late charges should be done spar- 
ingly and only by the collection 
manager or department manager or 
their assistants. To permit tellers to 
make this decision’ would be im- 
proper, as the borrower whose late 
charge had once been cancelled 
could easily justify avoidance of 
the future payment of such charges. 
There should be no lengthy discus- 
sion of late charges at the payment 
window. 

“We try to temper our collection 
policy with human kindness, and 
we listen to all the reasons why 
payments cannot be made on time. 
We know that every borrower be- 
lieves his excuse is proper and suf- 


*Donald E. Christie, vice-president and man- 
ager of the consumer credit department of 
the Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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sickness and other causes beyond 
the borrower’s control, we are still 
entitled to the late charge for 
special handling, just as are the 
telephone, light, gas or water com- 
panies who also impose late charges 
when they are obliged to wait for 
their money. In any such case, the 
late charges would likely be found 
to be insignificant compared to 
other expenses which could be 
considered beyond the control of 
the borrower.” 


No Ill Effect on Public Relations 


Also stringing along with the 
majority on the various points men- 
tioned is Forrest W. Denning, vice- 
president in the Los Angeles office 
of the California Bank. Mr. Den- 
ning feels that if the charges are 
“reasonably assessed and properly 
explained,” the bank’s public rela- 
tions should not suffer. “With re- 
spect to the delinquent borrower,” 
he continues, “if he is to be con- 
sistently delinquent ... his par- 
ticular good will is relatively unim- 
portant to the bank...” 


The First National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky., never collects a late 
charge on the first delinquent in- 
stallment, according to A. W. 
Brown, vice-president. It is care- 
fully explained to the borrower, 
however, that from there on out the 
charge must be paid every time a 
payment is permitted to become ° 
delinquent. Time was, says Mr. 
Brown, when these charges were 
referred to as “fines,” but the rather 
unpleasant connotations of that 
word caused the bank to abandon 
its use some years ago. 


Ben H. Gregg, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
in Loveland (Colo.), differs with 
the majority on two counts: He does 
not regard the charge as having 
any disciplinary effect on the bor- 
rower, and is inclined to favor a 
policy of strict enforcement “re- 
gardless of the reason for the de- 
linquency of the payments.” 

Late charges are waived only in 
cases of extreme hardship by the 
First National Bank of Meadville 
(Pa.), reports A. J. DeGrange, as- 
sistant vice-president. With this 
slight exception, Mr. DeGrange’s 
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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


Lumber and wine are two of a long list of commodities which are prime 
security when backed by a Lawrence receipt. Why? Because— 


1. The integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is behind every Lawrence 
Warehouse receipt. Bank officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico unhesi- 
tatingly make inventory loans when so secured. 

2. Legal liability and fidelity bonds are 
also behind each Lawrence receipt. These 


bonds total $1,000,000 at each of more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations — 


protection unsurpassed for banks or other 
receipt holders. 


3. Lawrence facility simplifies the handling 
of commodity loans. For example, the exclu- 
sive Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral 
Report is electronically compiled for loan 
officers— keeping them always up to date on 
inventory values while reducing the costs of 
servicing loans. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - + + IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
|AWRENCE AREHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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bank adheres pretty closely to the 
majority position. 

“Abnormal collection expense,” 
says C. H. Kroning, installment loan 
officer of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, “is not contem- 
plated in our rate structure, so late 
charges are the only means by 
which we can RETAIN our earn- 
ings.” He believes in across-the- 
board enforcement, but goes on to 
say, ““We must be alert to recognize 
authentic reasons for delay of pay- 
ment beyond the customer’s con- 
trol, and graciously adjust to them. 


A Discount for Prompt Payment? 


“Using a discount for prompt 
payment has often occurred to me. 
It would give all customers a work- 
ing and clear understanding of 
penalizing for late payments, and 
would also enable us to carry for- 
ward discounts taken but not 
earned and thus be assured of col- 
lection as part of the note all dis- 
counts (late charges) earned but 
not paid.” 


Philip W. Smith, second vice- 
president, reports for the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, that that 
bank maintains an_ across-the- 
board enforcement of late charges 
on all delinquent accounts, with 
only rare exceptions, but if only 
one late charge remains unpaid 
when a loan is paid in full, it is 
automatically waived. 


“In view of the very low inter- 


20 


There was a brief exchange of views. * 


est rates on personal loans in the 
New York City area,” says Mr. 
Smith, “we have found late charges 
to be an extremely important 
source of earnings at Chase Na- 
tional Bank. The New York State 
law places certain maximum re- 
strictions with respect to late 
charges per installment and per 
account. We accrue late charges on 
our accounts up to the maximum 
permitted by law.” In other details, 
Mr. Smith goes along with the ma- 
jority. 

The First National Bank at 
Orlando (Fla.) makes an interest 
charge for the number of days the 
installment is in default, waiving 
charges of less than $1.00. “We have 
found,” says O. H. Eaton, vice- 
president, “that late charges, as a 
disciplinary measure, have not been 
too effective as a number of our 
customers seem to think they would 
prefer to make the late charge and 
pay at their convenience.” 

A sizable Virginia bank reports 
that the law in that state provides 
a legal rate of 6 per cent for han- 
dling direct installment loans. Its 


*Panel on Collections and Repossessions at 
ABA's National Installment Credit Conference. 
(Il. to r.): D. Owens Thurman, vice-president, 
First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake 
City; Fred H. Diefenbacher, Moderator, asst. 
vice-president, The National City Bank, N. Y.; 
Edward G. Donnelly, asst. vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking & Trusts, 
Philadephia; Donald E. Christie, vice-president, 
Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, 
indicnapolis. 


attorneys feel that this rate is sup- 
posed to provide a reasonable re- 
turn on the money invested, to- 
gether with the expense of effecting 
the collection. It is considered, 
therefore, that only the actual out- 
of-pocket expense for non-routine 
collection efforts may be charged to 
the borrower in the event of de- 
linquency as far as this type of loan 
is concerned. 


Few Pay Charge by Mail 


The bank goes on to say, how- 
ever, that sales contracts purchased 
from dealers are not subject to this 
limitation, but because payments on 
these contracts are received, for the 
most part, by mail, and the delin- 
quency charge is seldom included, 
the charge is not very productive 
from any standpoint. The installa- 
tion of an IBM accounting system is 
expected to bring about consider- 
able improvement in this respect. 

Also in general agreement with 
the majority position is Paul H. 
Young, vice-president of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis. 
He feels that rigorous enforcement 
of the charges will generally result 
in borrower ill will, but that they 
do have value as @ source of dis- 
cussion and provide a measure of 
incentive for the borrower to make 
his payments more promptly in the 
future. 

Charles I. Clough, assistant vice- 
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president of the Somerville (Mass.) 
National Bank, regards the late 
charge as an effective disciplinary 
measure, but has added this refine- 
ment: “We make it a practice not 
to assess a late charge on the 
first payment received over five 
days past due, but use this first in- 
dication of delinquency as an op- 
portunity to review the terms of the 
contract with the customer and 
point out the extra charge involved 
in future late payments. ... As a 
matter of fact, we believe in going 
out of our way to avoid assessing a 
late charge as long as we have the 
full co-operation of our customer.” 


“We live in a territory where col- 
lectors have to drive considerable 
distances,” writes Glen Humphrey, 
vice-president of the Spokane and 
Eastern Branch of the Seattle First 
National Bank, “and it is not at all 
unusual for one of our collectors 
to travel 2,500 to 3,500 miles a 
month. . . . We do waive collection 
charges and occasionally late 
charges. Late charge, to me, means 
delinquent interest, while a col- 
lection charge is . . controlled 
largely by time and mileage.” 


Cost to Delinquent Emphasized 


The position of American Se- 
curity & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as stated by W. A. 
Spaugh, vice-president is that the 
bank should see to it, that the de- 
linquent customers bear the addi- 
tional cost of their delinquency, 
rather than pass it on to the prompt 
payer. This bank makes a special 
effort to increase the disciplinary 
effect of late charges by impressing 
upon its delinquent borrowers the 
needless expense to which they are 
being put by their tardiness. 

Mr. Spaugh does not feel that the 
late charge has affected the bank’s 
public relations unfavorably, and 
goes on to say, “In the application 
of any phase of consumer credit 
policies or procedures, I don’t be- 
lieve there can be a rigorous across- 
the-board enforcement because the 
business is a living, changing, 
dynamic force that daily, more than 
anything else, requires the applica- 
tion of common-sense interpreta- 
tions. I highly recommend the 
handling of each case on its in- 
dividual merits and certainly, in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Do you know 


HOW. MUCH 
YOU TO SUPE 





Present day repurchase agreements eliminating the problem 
of disposal in the event of foreclosure have increased the 
acceptance of manufactured goods as collateral for inventory 
loans. At the same time, they have added greatly to the 
bank’s volume of costly, time-consuming posting and account- 
ing. The solution to this expense problem lies in our Monthly 
Value and Stock Reports. 


Our record becomes your record. A glance at these day-to- 
day reports which show— What has taken place, What the 
position is now and What the prospects are—will convince 
you there is no need of keeping duplicate records. 


These time-tested reports which have set the standard for the 
industry have again been modernized and are today years 
ahead of the field. These exclusive advantages plus experi- 
enced warehouse supervision and high limits of comprehensive 
liability insurance are reasons for calling New York Terminal 
to review any inventory situation. A qualified representative 
will show you how to extend maximum credit with minimum 
risk at lower cost to you and your customers. 
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with Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHECKS 
PHOTOGRAPHED DAILY 


PRO-RATED DAILY COST OF 
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See in black and white how you can get 


LOWEST 


PER-PICTURE COST 


Big bank or small—one of these 6 Recordak Microfilmers 


will fit your requirements exactly. You never have 


to pay for features or refinements in a microfilmer which 
can’t be used profitably in your bank. And this 


A look at some simple arithmetic 
now can mean savings day after day 

. year after year. Call in your local 
Recordak representative . . . he'll 
check your requirements . . . give you 
the per-picture cost for all Recordak 
Microfilmers. You'll see at a glance 
which one is best for you. If, for ex- 





is the secret of getting the lowest per-picture cost. 


ample, your volume is small, this may 
well be the Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer, which you can buy for as little 
as $450; or rent for as little as $17.50 
per month. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


“*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 


P.S. See the sensational Kodak 
Verifax Printer, now distribu- 
ted nationally by Recordak. It 
makes 3 copies of a document 
gin 1 minute ... . for less than 


4¢ each. 


Prices quoted are subject to change 
without natice. 


and its application to banking systems 
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“Scaling down or cancelling of late charges should be done spar- 
ingly and only by the collection manager or department manager or their 
assistants.''—Donaild E. Christie, vice-president and manager, consumer 
credit department of the Merchants Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


instances of sickness or other justifi- 
able causes beyond the control of 
the borrower, we do make it a prac- 
tice to waive the late charge.” 


D. O. Thurman, vice-president of 
the First Security Bank of Utah 
(Salt Lake City), regards the late 
charge as an effective disciplinary 
or educational measure. . “Our 
banks,” he continues, “collect a 
substantial sum in late charges each 
year, and they certainly can’t be 
disregarded as a source of income; 
but we would gladly forego this in- 
come if delinquency could be 
eliminated. . . If we cannot elimi- 
nate delinquency entirely, we can 
and have reduced it by use of the 
late charge.” 


Mr. Thurman feels that if the late 
charge is there to waive when the 
circumstances warrant, good will 
can be won by waiving it, and if 
the charge is properly handled it 


FOREIGN 


You may open commercial letters of 
credit for your customers through 
Public National, transmit funds to all 
parts of the world, and buy and sell 
foreign exchange and foreign currency. 
We also will handle your foreign col- 
lections and furnish up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade possibilities and cur- 
rent conditions of foreign markets. 


need give rise to no ill will what- 
ever. He does not believe that a 
“hard-and-fast rule on late charges 
should be adopted, but that the en- 
forcement should be left up to a 
qualified, intelligent employee in 
the collection department who will 
neither alienate good customers nor 
develop a laxity which will render 
the program ineffective.” 

In the opinion of John H. Land, 
assistant cashier of The First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Roanoke 
(Va.), “The purpose of the late 
charge is to offset somewhat the 
cost of collecting delinquent pay- 
ments. “Although,” he says, “it is 
fairly hard to set a charge high 
enough to reimburse the bank for 
this effort, it is necessary that we 
strive.in that direction. 


“The charge has some merit as a 
disciplinary measure; however, the 
greater majority of persons that 
would be affected by a late charge 
are the “chronic delinquents” who 
in most cases are willing to pay the 
charge for the privilege of being de- 
linquent. Here the size of the charge 
is important. If it is nominal it 
has no value, but if fairly stiff it 
will achieve the desired effect. 


“The effect of the late charge, on 
over-all public relations is bad,” 
continues Mr. Land, “particularly 
when an across-the-board enforce- 
ment is in effect. I think it very 
necessary that this effect be weighed 
against the extent to which the 
bank is offsetting its collection costs. 
If the charge is small and inade- 
quate, why upset your customer by 
a figid collection system? If your 
charge is adequate and it is not 
necessary to absorb your costs to 
any considerable extent, then prob- 
ably a more rigid enforcement 
would be in order.” 


Mr. Land goes on to say that he 


favors an adequate late charge anc. 
a stiff enforcement policy, in th 
absence of unduly difficult circum 
stances affecting the borrower. 

T. W. Gormly, vice-president in 
charge of the “time plan” depart- 
ment of the Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is, perhaps, one of the most 
ardent advocates of late charges, 
having declared his views on the 
subject at three installment credit 
conferences in 1953. “First of all,” 
he says, “it is our earnest conviction 
that late charges are powerfully in- 
fluential in persuading people to 


“Abnormal collection ex- 
pense is not contemplated in 
our rate structure, so late 


charges are the only means by 
which we can RETAIN our earn- 
ings.""—C. H. Kroning, install- 
ment loan officer, First Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis. 


make their payments on time, and 
this is by far the most important 
reason. The other is purely in- 
cidental—that late charges are an 
important source of earnings, and 
are completely justified by reason 
of the additional expense to which 
the bank is put in servicing slow 
accounts. 

“In our own bank, with close to 
70,000 loans outstanding, our late 
charge collections last year were 
$40,000, which was a material help 
in offsetting collection expense. Be- 
sides, we believe it is more than 
merely incidental that our past-due 
ratios ‘are consistently well below 
those of the national and regional 
averages as published by the ABA. 

“Occasionally a rigorous late 
charge policy will provoke ill will, 
but those situations can be dealt 
with individually. Overall public 
relations, we are convinced, are not 
adversely affected. Certainly there 
must be some flexibility . . . If the 
delinquency is the result of a 
genuine reverse or misfortune, we 
are lenient. 

“The truth of the matter is that 


“It is our earnest conviction that late charges are powerfully influential 
in persuading people to make their payments on time, and this is by far 
the most important reason. . . Overall public relations, we are convinced, 
are not adversely affected.''—T. W. Gormly, vice-president Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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one of our principal competitors— 





th: the loan companies—h a v e not ‘*. . . we would gladly forego this income if delinquency could be 

m merely a firm policy in this re- eliminated. . . If we cannot eliminate delinquency entirely, we can and 
spect; their method of charging is have reduced it by use of the late charge.""—D. O. Thurman, vice-presi- 

in such that the customer doesn’t even dent, First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

rt - know that he is being penalized. 

nal Consequently, they seldom, if ever, 

gh, have to defend their position, and dent of The First National Bank of charge might readily counteract 

10st certainly our position is no less Vandalia (Ill.), “but neither would much good will that had been 

Bes, tenable than theirs.” it help our public relations if banks created at considerable expense. He 
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has observed no ill effect as far 
as the bank’s public relations are 
concerned. 

“Late charges don’t help public 
relations,” says H. E. Rogier, presi- 


“|. . | feel that a reasonable 
charge, carefully calculated and 
wisely administered, has no ill 


effect on public relations. . ." 
—Carl A. Bimson, president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 














halt on installment lending.” In his 
opinion, the issue settles down to a 
choice between an installment loan 
business with a late charge and 
no installment loan business at all, 
although he would much prefer to 
dispense with the charge if it were 
not needed for disciplinary pur- 
poses. 


Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., regards the public relations 
aspect of the question as the most 
important. He feels that an unduly 
large or poorly administered late 














PROTECTION coin bag seal-- 


“that there should be no hesitancy 
on the part of the bank to waive 
the charges in case of misunder- 
standing.” 

But the charge, in his opinion, is 
a necessary one. He cites the fact 
that the collection cost per delin- 
quent payment at one of the Valley 
National’s branches was found to be 
$0.41, exclusive of postage and sta- 
tioriery costs, as well as that of the 
time consumed in segregating the 
accounts and mailing first and sec- 
ond delinquent notices. The rates 
charged he says, are not predicated 
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BROOKS |anow security cap RED CAP, 
H type seals, with an EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection — and there is no better 
protection than Brooks H Type Security Cap Red Cap seal. The lead extension 
makes it easier to seal when applying press; allows cutting space to remove seal 
from bag. Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP sealing tool or 
any standard sealing tool. And only Brooks Red Cap secures the cord against 
slippage. Why not see for yourself — samples gladly submitted on request. 


is that 


Use Shur-Krimp — the new ratchet coin bag 
press — reduces operator fatigue and makes 
certain that every seal is positively crimped, 
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“With respect to the delinquent borrower, if he is to be consistent- 
ly delinquent . . . his particular good will is relatively unimportant to 
the bank . . .""——Forrest W. Denning, vice-president, California Bank, 


Los Angeles. 


upon such additional expenses. 


“I do not feel,” continues Mr. 
Bimson, “that our customers are 
going to discuss with neighbors 
and friends the fact that they were 
obliged to pay a late charge, be- 
cause it would disclose their per- 
sonal borrowings, which in most 
cases they desire to keep confiden- 
tial. It would also disclose that they 
did not pay their account promptly, 
which most people do not like to 
admit. Consequently, I feel that a 
reasonable charge, carefully cal- 
culated and wisely administered, 
has no ill effect on public relations. 


Mr. Bimson ascribes to the late 
charge about the same degree of 
effectiveness, for disciplinary pur- 
poses, as that achieved by imposing 
fines for over-parking or speeding 


or the charges made for returning 
checks drawn against insufficient 
funds. The charges, he feels, operate 
as a deterrent in some instances, 
but do little or nothing about bring- 
ing the habitual delinquent into 
line. 


Since the late charge is made for 
the specific purpose of recovering a 
portion of the additional costs to 
which the delinquencies have 
actually given rise, Mr. Bimson 
feels they must be collected very 
much as they are assessed if that 
purpose is to be served. He also 
recommends rescheduling of pay- 
ments to conform with the dates on 
which the borrower receives his 
pay, and that all possible con- 
sideration be given to borrowers 
whose delinquency is due to sick- 
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Continuing Development 


Industrial . . Commercial and Financial Information 


Designed to provide factual information for businessmen 
this new booklet is now available on request. 


111 pages packed with carefully selected facts, graphs, 
maps, and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, 
the people, primary and manufacturing industry, power 
resources, trade, transport and communications, private 
and public finance, and the social pattern. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which ere merged 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Established 1835) 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD, 
(Established 1837) 


Overseas Department: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Over 780 Branches end Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
in Fiji and Papua, and in London 


ness or other valid cause. 

The views presented in this 
article make one thing abundantly 
clear: the question of whether late 
charges are good or bad is a debat- 
able one. The bankers who have 
thus freely expressed their opinions 
on the subject have done so with 
the thought of co-operating in a 
mutually helpful exchange of state- 
ments out of their own experience, 
rather than with any desire to, win 
converts to their way of thinking. 

Results emanating from the ap- 


. we believe in going 
out of our way to avoid assess- 
ing a late charge as long as we 
have the full co-operation of 
our customer.""—Charles |. 
Clough, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Somerville (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


plication of policies and procedures 
by which it is sought to achieve 
simple fairness to all concerned are 
bound to vary, even as there are 
variations in all the viewpoints in- 
volved and in all of the factors 
entering into individual situations. 

The bank that has weighed its 
decisions in the court of customer 
opinion and given due weight to its 
findings isn’t going to go too far 
wrong. 


A “Controller’’ Defined 


A number of the members of the 
Freshman class have asked for 
copies of the “definition” of a con- 
troller as given by School Director 
Clarerice Lichtfeldt on the opening 
day. Here it is: 

“A person who passes as an 
exacting expert on the basis of be- 


ing able to turn out with prolific 
fortitude infinite strings of jincom- 
prehensible figures calculated with 
micrometric precision from what 
may be vague assumptions which 
are based on debatable facts car- 
ried out with machines of prob- 
lematical accuracy to the fourth 
decimal for the avowed purpose 
of annoying and confounding that 
hapless group of fanatics usually 
referred to as presidents.” —Lake- 


side Ledger, official publication of 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 
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“I've been here before 





A Robert Morris Associajes 
Survey of Consumer and 
Finance Co. Credit 


Are we lending as much money 
as we reasonably can to finance 
companies? Can we safely expand 
our consumer credit operations? 
Or have we ventured beyond safe 
limits in either or both fields? 


Practically all of the major com- 
mercial banks in the United States 
have co-operated in supplying in- 
formation that will be helpful to any 
bank seeking the answers to these 
questions. Their collective judg- 
ment is revealed in a tabulation 
prepared by Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates* in which are summarized 
replies to 295 questionnaires re- 
questing information regarding the 
loans made to finance companies 
and the amounts of other consumer 
credit extended. To facilitate and 
add meaning to comparisons, the 
tabulated results are broken down 
into six size categories, both with 
respect to capital and to deposits. 

A few of the highlights disclosed 
by the survey are: 


1. Lines of credit to finance 
companies represented 57.77 
per cent of the capital ac- 
counts of each bank, and 
4.06 per cent of deposits. 

2. “Outstandings” to finance 
companies represented 74.29 
per cent of lines of credit, 













Since 1933 
ESTATE APPRAISALS 
For Tax & Insurance Purposes 
Specialist in Residence Furnishings, Works of 
Art, Jewelry, Paintings, Oriental Rugs. 


HERBERT H. GALKA 


88 University Place New York 3, N. Y. 
Member of Appraisers Ass'n of America 
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41.16 per cent of capital, and 
2.88 per cent of deposits. 

3. “Outstandings” of Personal 
Loan Department (direct 
cash loans to individuals) 
amounted to 35.49 per cent 
of capital and 2.25 per cent 
of deposits. 


23.20 per cent of the over- 
all loan portfolio. 

The Robert Morris Associates’ 
publication “A Survey of Bank- 
Credit to the Finance Industry and 
to Consumers” is available through 
its Central Office, 1417 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., at $2.50 


4. Combining all “outstand- per copy. 


ings,” including miscellane- 
ous special types of con- 
sumer loans, it was found 
that the total averaged 
137.63 per cent of capital, 
9.01 per cent of deposits, and 


*Robert Morris Associates is The National As- 
sociation of Bank Loan Officers and Credit 
Men. The organization was established in 
1914 and is made up of more than 2200 bank 
loan officers and credit men representing 21 
Chapters with a membership of more than 750 
banks in the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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Whatever the problem may be, 
items just naturally move fast and 
accurately in and out of Miami 
through Florida National. 












And, by way of our twenty-three 
group banks located up and down 
and across the State of Florida... 
our services extend themselves. . . 
like a flash . . . throughout the State. 





LORI DA NATIONAL BAN 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
At Miami 
Alfred I. duPont Building * Miami 32, Florida 










Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Florida National Group -- 


Not the Oldest... 





But One of The Strongest Banks in the Southeast 


We've Moved Out of the Vault 


This bank's notes, credit files and other vital documents and | 


records have been provided with complete protection at point of use. 


By F. J. CHAMBERS 


Auditor, Alliance First National Bank, Alliance, Ohio 


E HAVE SAVED a lot of time 
\W and shoe leather at the Al- 
liance First National Bank 


since we began applying the prin- 
ciple that storage in a vault in the 
basement of the bank is not the 
only means of safekeeping for legal 
and financial documents. 

As part of an overall remodeling 
and modernization of our bank a 
few years ago, we placed a series of 
48 insulated three-drawer Safe- 
Files throughout our banking and 
office areas to house mortgages, 
trust documents, loan contracts, ac- 
count records, auditor’s reports, and 
other documents. 

Our files are now arranged so 
that the great majority of our 
working papers are in working 
areas, where they can be reached 
in a few steps by the people who 
must use them. 

Our remodeling program, com- 
pleted in 1950, was planned for two 
solid years before work was ac- 
tually started. In planning the fil- 
ing phases of the program, we 
standardized on Remington Rand 
Safe-Files. In every department, 
including our general file room, we 
use the files to functional advantage 
by making them bases for counters 
which have given us valuable added 
working space. Both the files and 
the accompanying counter tops 
have been finished to match the 
rose beige and desert -sage color 
combination which prevails 
throughout the bank. 

Each of the departments involved 
has greatly benefited from the 
ready accessibility and ample se- 
curity provided by these files. 

In the commercial and mortgage 
loan department all active credit 
files are close at hand and mortgage 
files previously housed in the vault 
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are now directly back of the tellers’ 
windows. Dual control on mort- 
gage files is maintained by the use 
of locks requiring both the working 
of a combination and a key. The 
combination is known and worked 
by the designated individuals in 
the department and the control key 
is held by the auditing department. 
It was formerly necessary for any- 
one wishing to refer to the files to 
cause the teller or someone else in 
the department to accompany a 
representative of the auditing de- 
partment to the vault. 


Records Immediately Available 


The present convenience is 
doubly beneficial when, as so often 
is the case, the request for informa- 
tion comes from a customer who 
may wish to see some of the papers. 





The teller may now make any de- 
sired information available to the 
customer without leaving his cage, 
and any papers removed for this 
purpose can be returned to the files 
without delay. Still another ad- 
vantage is that, with any needed 
information immediately available, 
the loan officers need leave nothing 
to conjecture. 

The credit files of the Consumer 
Loan Department are housed in a 
row of safe files which we con- 
sider safe enough to warrant our 
plaeing the note with all the other 
papers pertaining to a given loan. 
Insert drawers are provided at a 
convenient location for cross index 
cards, and ledger cards are filed in 
Safe-Kardex. 

In the savings department file 
drawers are equipped with inserts 
which house our transfer ledger 
sheets, thus eliminating many trips 
to the storage vaults for filing and 
reference. Again combination locks 
with keys are used to maintain dual 
controls where desired. Visible 
record equipment is used for the 
cross-index. 

In_ the 


trust department all 


Files are made bases for counters. 
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papers, except securities, pertaining 
to trust accounts are filed at the 
finger tips of the clerks, adding 
greatly to the efficiency of the de- 
partment and saving much time for 
both officers and customers. 


Our safe deposit contracts have 
been given the same point-of-use 
protection and visibility, greatly 
facilitating signature verification. 
Other files, including those used for 
transfer ledger sheets, are placed 
where they are most conveniently 
accessible, thus eliminating many 
trips to the storage vault. 


Provision has been made in our 
auditing department for the filing of 
cancelled money orders and official 
checks. Expense vouchers and paid 
invoices are filed in inseft drawers. 
Here again, quick reference may 
be made to vital records and re- 
ports formerly kept in the vault, 
without leaving the department. We 
feel, moreover, that these records 
are much less subject to loss or mis- 
placement than they were because 
it is no longer necessary to take 
them from the vault for indefinite 
periods during which they would 
have little or no protection. 


Record Purchases—!nventories 

The file unit in the auditing de- 
partment also includes a Kardex 
cabinet which contains specially de- 
signed cards for control of pur- 
chases, inventory, and distribution 
of office materials and supplies. The 
purchase record shows a descrip- 
tion or form number of each item 
with date of order, amount, price 
paid, from whom purchased and 
date of receipt. 


The inventory card shows date 
and amount of purchases, which are 
added to the inventory balance. 
When supplies are issued we post 
information as to date, quantity and 
department making the requisition 
and deduct the amount issued from 
the inventory balance. The infor- 
mation accumulated on these cards 
affords a valuable guide in deter- 
mining when, from whom, and in 
what quantities to buy. A set of 
visible signals indicates at a glance 
what items are in short supply and 
what items are on order. 

Another set of cards is designed 
tc provide continuous control of all 
office machines and equipment. This 
record includes the name and de- 
scription of the article, serial num- 
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Comes now a hint that we should use 
our advertising space to tell the bankers 
about how much we sell instead of 
talking so much about the machinery we 
buy and the gadgets we develop. We 
don’t agree. Our small, select reading 
audience is made up of analysts who 
can easily figure out that we must be 
selling else why would we need so many 
new mechanical things to produce. 








It probably is true, however, that with 
so much focusing on producing, and so 
much discussion on methods, one 
sometimes gets the impression that 
production dominates industry. Not so! 
Production people are vocal and factual 
and persistent. They study and test and 
invent. But the primary reason why they 
do such a swell job is because an effective 
sales staff is swamping them with business. 


No organization could for long be 
successful if any one division had a 
corner on talent. Balance is the thing 
that does the trick and, while at times the 
pendulum swings from one interesting 
facet to another, it keeps swinging only 
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CHECK PRINTERS 







ber, our own identification number, 
date and from whom purchased, 
and department to which assigned. 
Space is also provided for deprecia- 
tion credits and the net carrying 
value. 


We had long recognized the de- 
sirability of on-the-spot filing of 
vital records of the various depart- 
ments as far as time saving and 
convenience were concerned. Also 
of prime importance, however, was 
the factor of safety, and to meet 
that need we standardized, after 
thorough investigation, on Safe-File 
DeLuxe equipment, all of which 
bears the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories certification for one-hour fire 
protection. This equipment has also 
been established as being tamper 
and burglar proof. Our confidence 
in it is complete. 





















The world ultimately is to be 
fashioned, not by what we 
have, but by what we are, the 
goals we seek, the convictions 
we have about life and duty. 


—BISHOP ARTHUR J. MOORE 


WHO RULES THE ROOST? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


because balance exists and the power to 
keep it moving is smoothly applied as 
the swing changes. Right now it is more 
interesting to talk about methods rather 
than sales, because methods are getting 
the greatest face-lifting job in the history 
of industry. But don’t ever forget that 
the self-starting salesman builds the 
business that makes necessary the 
creation of pushbutton production. 





In our organization we keep an eagle 
eye on this thing called balance. From 
time to time we spark more to the 
performance of a machine as compared 
to the performance of a man, but despite 
our admiration for a beautiful machine, 
we realize that it would look sad indeed 
if it had to be covered with a tarpaulin 
because the orders were not there to 
keep it busy. We must possess a certain 
amount of balance because no one part 
of our business has ever been able to 
catch up to the other, and asa 
consequence there is a continuing 
challenge which translates into improved 
quality and service. 



































CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
‘plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 
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Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 

















































































































It’s 
your business, 
too! 


Officially, Fire Prevention Week is October 3-9 — but to the 
agents of The Home, every week is Fire Prevention Week. 


Fire prevention is of real dollars-and-cents value to.the 
community. In advertisements like the one shown on the right, 
The Home is reminding its business insureds that the agent is 
experienced in pointing out trouble before trouble begins. That 
is of interest — dollars-and-cents interest to every banker! 


The Home agent can offer sound, informed assistance to 
‘ businessmen . . . can build a complete insurance program for owners 


of commercial and industrial properties, and help them not to 
have a loss. 


Isn’t that exactly what your bank wants, too? 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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YOULL HAVE A BETTER BUSINESS 
WHEN YOUR TROUBLES ARE TAGGED ! 


Most modern businessmen realize the importance of complete insurance 
protection. You rely upon your insurance agent for expert advice 
and professional services in getting this protection. That's wise. 


‘ ; ; ' Ask your Home agent 
But now think of this— ‘ ‘ \ about the new Earnings 
that same man, your Home Insurance agent, can also help you ‘. Insurance, which provides 
to eliminate trouble spots. He has over a hundred years of ee A) that your income will 
Home Insurance experience behind him. He knows what causes Rh L , continue if your business 


fire and other hazards—and how to stop them. a is closed as a result of 


. : , , , P fire, windstorm or any 
Call on him. He'll be glad to arrange an expert, friendly inspection other peril covered by 


of your property. If there are any danger spots you'll insurance. 
know about them, and can have them fixed. 


Then, like thousands of other businessmen who have done this, 
you'll have a better, safer business. 


You can insure income, too. 


yy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME®* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE «+ MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate. writes 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


This ad will appear in full color, SATURDAY EVENING POST October 2 + BUSINESS WEEK October 2 
full page size in these publications: TIME October 4 + U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT October 15 
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THE POSITIVE APPROACH 


JOHN P. POE 


I n this, the last article I shall be writing for 
our New Jersey Banker as President of our 
Associ-tion, I venture to touch on some rather 
delicate ground. But it is a point which I think 
is important, in fact vital, if we bankers are 
going to hold our rightful place in the public’s 
esteem. My theme is that we must be careful 
not to slip into the easy way of simply saying 
“no,” when we come up against something 
new, or different, or marginal. 

All bankers are fed to the teeth with the 
corny old jokes about our glass eye, etc., but 
I fear that there are just enough of us who 
react negatively to too many situations so that 
the stale old chestnut can muster sufficient 
vitality to survive. And that’s too bad-when we 
consider how eazy the cure can be. It is simply 
to view the propositions put before us by ask- 
ing ourselves “How can we handle this?” 
What’s good about it?” rather than approach- 
ing the matter by asking “Why should we do 
this?” and “What’s wrong with this picture?” 

Now all of you realize that I am not sug- 
gesting that you neglect the unfavorable fac- 
tors—far from it. We cannot afford to con- 
sider only the pros, and ignore the cons. We 
are not, and are not expected to be, Polly- 


By JOHN P. POE* 
President, First National Bank, Princeton, N. J. 


annas. It is simply a shift in emphasis, a 
change in approach, that I am urging. If we 
can sincerely show the people that we earnestly 
wish to go along with them and convince them 
that we would meet their desire, if it were 
legally and humanly possible to do so within 
our responsibilities to our depositors of whose 
money we are trustees, most of our problem 
of public relations would be automatically 
solved. And it can be done. 

It is surprising how often such an approach 
will reveal a profitable situation. Our cus- 
tomers, not being bankers, frequently do not 
know how to present their request in its best 
light. With the positive approach, you will 
often uncover an hitherto undisclosed favor- 
able factor, some additional security, some 
mitigating circumstance, which will completely 
alter your first impression. And if you do not, 
but have honestly tried, your man will leave 
your desk thinking you are a great fellow, who 
would have liked to help him, and not go 
away cursing all bankers as a bunch of so- 
and-sos. But to achieve this, your attitude must 
come from the heart, the result of sincere 
conviction. Mere acting will quickly be de- 
tected a: the hypocrisy that it is. 

In the last analysis our reason and excuse 
for being is that we serve an economic need 
in our community. If we serve it gladly, cheer- 
fully, and completely, we shall flourish and 
have the goodwill and respect of our people. 
If we do not, and approach our task morosely, 
suspiciously, and halfheartedly, while we 
may profit for a time in the absence of any- 
thing better to which our people can turn, we 
shall in the end stand in the pillory, bruised 
and battered by the brickbats of public dis- 
approval and dislike, and see other media de- 
veloped to meet the needs we have heglected 
or disdained to satisfy. And like the bad apple 
in the barrel, the hostility which one unco- 
perative bank can engender reacts unfavorably 
on us all. 


*Published with permission of the New Jersey Banker, official 
publication of the New Jersey Bankers Association, of which 
Mr. Poe was 1953-1954 president. 
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Now watch the community’s money go to work! 


When a bank moves in, every- 
body benefits. Here’s what it 
means to you. 


To thrive, a community must have a 
market places schools, places of wor- 
ship, roads, utilities and all the many 
other institutions and services essen- 
tial to health and welfare. To get most 
of these it must have a ready source 
of available money. That’s where the 
bank comes in. 


Putting Money to Work 


Bank loans made possible by the 
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community’s deposits and invest- 
ments help finance the butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. Banks 
advance mortgage money for new- 
comers, help old settlers to expand, 
and assist in obtaining the funds 
needed for schools, highways and 
other public improvements. 

Most important of all, they put the 
community’s money to work locally. 

That means a great deal because 
wherever money works men and 
women work, too. In the community 
—or the entire nation if you will— 
this results in better living and a 
wider opportunity for all. 


14,000 Banks at Work 


More than 14,000 commercial banks 
across the country are busy making 
money work. They help to make 
money move more safely, swiftly and 
economically into a stream of pay- 
ments that gives life to business in 
every community. ; 

The Chase National Bank, which 
serves as New York correspondent 
for more than 3,800 U. S. banks, is 
proud to be a part of the American 
banking system. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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CH? not the number of people that makes 

a crowd. Rather, it’s the fact that they are 

getting in each other’s way. To “engineer” 

rusk-hou? congestion and confusion out 

s rete of your bank, floor traffic must be expertly 
this b yy bank was engineere ed planned “and all-facilities designed for fast- 


Ea _moving funéfional efficiency. 


tet ate That's why it’s important, when you build 
~—~Or remodel your bank, to have a designer 

crowd st a and_con eo eae who understands the needs of your busi- 
__ 0s; FOr more than forty years, Bank 
—~—mmmmmanmerrrcing Corporation has specialized in 
Wasco architecture . . . planning banks 

| Kthat are outstanding for their efficiency as 

as their beayty. Whether your project 

arge or small, you pay no premium for 

this valuable experience. For more infor- 

mation, write or phone our nearest office. 


en - Photo shows modern banking lobby of The 
__._ Capital Bank, Cleveland, Ohio . . . designed 
and executed by Bank Building Corporation. 


Me Se ee Vining j. O yf rile V7, 


Offices im: NEW YORK, 108 Pas ATLANTA, Westeax Union Bunc. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, Mecnwncs bestrruts Buse. 
Operating outside continental U.S. av: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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By S. A. Engene and R. W. Cox 


The indicated trend agriculturally is somewhat less than favorable, even 
though general business conditions show definite:signs of continuing improvement. 


Heavier marketings will result in downward pressure on farm prices, with costs 
remaining at around their present high level. Net farm income in 1954 will probably 
be below that of 1953 by about 5 per cent. 


The effect of the new farm law on prices of individual commodities will not be 
known until the new support prices conforming to the newly prescribed range of 82% 
to 90 per cent of parity have been announced. The accumulating surpluses of wheat 
and cotton would appear to make almost mandatory a support level at or near the 
bottom of the scale. 


Retail food prices remain close to their post-war peak, notwithstanding a de- 
cline of about 20 per cent in farm prices since 1951. The reduction in prices 
received by the farmer have combined with increased costs of processing, 
marketing, transportation, and related factors to reduce the farmer's share 
of the consumer's food dollar to 44 cents. There is danger that marketing costs 
will continue to climb with no compensating increase in retail prices, with 
the result that the added costs will have to come out of the farmer's share. 

As a matter of fact, retail prices are likely to decline a little more than 
seasonally during the remaining months of 1954, to a point somewhat below those 
that prevailed during the same months in 1953. All of which adds up to a proba- 
bility that the farmer's share of the consumer's food dollar will reach a 13-year 
low. 


The national average of support prices to producers of the 1954 wheat crop is 
$2.24, which is.3 cents above the 1953 support level. The effective support levels 
at the important terminal markets as this is written (in late August) range from 
$2.42 for red winter at St. Louis to $2.47 for dark northern spring at Minneapolis. 

Wheat production by U.S. farmers in 1954 amounted to 977 million bushels 
taken from 54 million acres, which is 17 per cent less than was harvested in 1953. 
This reduction in acreage reflects, in part, the imposition of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, and an 8 per cent abandonment. Production of winter and 
spring wheat dropped 12 and 31 per cent, respectively. 


The wheat acreage allotment for 1955 is 55 million acres. This figure is 
ll per cent below that of last year, but just about equal to this year's harvested 
acreage. With a minimum abandonment and per acre yields no higher than those of 
1954, the 1955 production could approach that of the current season. 

No market change is expected in winter wheat prices in the immediate future. 
The trend in price during the marketing season should be up, with the amount of the 
rise depending in part on the quantity of free wheat available. The spread of 20 
cents between the current prices and support or loan values will cause farmers to 
put a relatively high proportion of their winter wheat under loan, but it is 
unlikely that sufficient free wheat will be removed from the market to cause prices 
to reach the loan level. 


Market prices of spring wheat are about 7 cents below the support level. In 
view of the reduced estimates of spring wheat production, mills and other handlers 
will have to pay up to the support price or better to secure needed supplies as the 
season advances. 

Look for U.S. consumption of wheat flour in 1954 to average something like 
126 lbs. per capita, which compares with an annual per capita consumption of 130 
to 137 lbs. in the period 1947-52, and 201 to 214 lbs. from 1909 to 1916. There 
is nothing in the general food or economic outlook that appears likely to prevent 
a continued gradual decline in this figure. 
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Feed grain supplies will be adequate for the coming year, in spite of drouth 
and other losses. As of August 1, the prospective supply was 1.01 tons of concen- 


trates per grain consuming animal unit, which is almost exactly equal to the average 
of the last seven years. During that period, farmers have fed .75 tons per animal 
unit, leaving us with a 16-months supply of feed on hand. A record supply had been 
indicated for this year, but drouth in July reduced the prospective supply to about 
average, and crop damage may cut it further. 


Feed supply conditions are spotty. Large government holdings, subject to 
schon rules governing selling prices, will tend to hold feed prices near support 
evels. 


Congress has authorized the CCC to reduce its sale price of feed grains at the 
point of storage. The CCC formerly had to sell at not less than 105 per cent of 
parity plus storage and carrying costs which in some cases amounted to 30 cents per 
bushel. The sale price of corn will be reduced about 10 per cent below the figure 
previously authorized, and that of oats, barley and grain sorghums about 20 per 
cent. This program will be most beneficial in areas where the CCC has large 
amounts of feed grains stored, but where little grain is available in regular trade 
channels. 


The drouth relief program is shaping up rapidly. Eligible farmers in drouth 
areas will soon be able to buy feed grains at 60 cents below the market price per 
100 lbs. The grains will be distributed through established dealers. 


Increased supplies and competition from lower meat prices are likely to depress 
egg prices in the coming winter to a level considerably below that of last winter. 
The number of laying hens is about 3 per cent higher, and the rate at which they are 
laying is up about 1 per cent. Since farmers bought their chicks earlier than usual 
this year, the early fall production will be especially high. Fortunately, there 
are no large, burdensome reserves of storage eggs, as in the case of so many agri- 
cultural products. 


Egg prices dropped sharply last March. By June the U.S. average price re- 
ceived by farmers was 32.9¢ per dozen, which amounted to 78 per cent of parity, as 
compared to 107 per cent in 1953 and an average of 94 cent for the preceding 10 
Junes. Prices will probably be near that level during the coming winter. 


Chicken prices will also be below those of last year. In June the price of 
farm chickens was 18.9¢ per lb. compared with 22.8¢ e year earlier and an average 
of 25.6¢ for the preceding 10 years. Comparable broiler prices were, respec- 
tively, 24.2¢, 26.2¢, and 30.4¢. More hens to cull and more broilers, together 
with lower red meat prices, are holding prices down. 


Rapidly changing conditions in the poultry industry have considerably altered 
the farmer's operations in that field and the methods employed in financing them. 
Poultry production is becoming more specialized. For one thing, egg and meat 
production have increasingly become two separate branches of the industry. Whereas 
almost 64 per cent of our 1953 production of poultry meat came from commercial 
broilers, that source was responsible for only 12 per cent of the amount produced 
during the period 1935-39. Most of the broilers are produced by specialists who have 
few laying hens or none at all, and do little or no other farming. 

Egg production is also becoming more concentrated. About 44 per cent of the 
chicks bought for replacement in 1955 were sexed pullets, meaning that they were 
bought primarily for egg production purposes, with meat production occupying a 
secondary role. There are still a lot of hens in small flocks on diversifed farms, 
but an increasingly large proportion of them will be found in sizable specialized 
production plants. 

Poultry production has steadily become more efficient through the introduction 
of new methods and techniques. Egg production per layer (based on the average num- 
ber of layers for the year) was 182 in 1953, compared with 141 for 1940-44 and 121 
for 1930-34. That means that the production of a dozen eggs now requires roughly 7 
pounds of feed, compared with 9 to 10 pounds 20 years ago. Comparable savings have 
been made in the amount of labor required, although labor costs have increased, 
notwithstanding. The higher proportionate cash costs of production and the greater 
skill required have necessitated large-scale production by the use of thoroughly 
Scientific methods and a high degree of specialization. 


ns_ will step up the production of beef 
and beef product consumption this fall. The National Livestock Producers Assoc. 


and the American Cattle Men's Assoc. are behind the drive. Cattlemen expect more 
cattle, including dairy cows, to come to market this fall because of intensificd 
drouth conditions and depressed prices of dairy products. 
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NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
are going places... 
sell them and profit! 


The rock-firm security National City Bank Travelers Checks give your cus- 
tomers, plus the pre-selling done by national advertising, makes them much 
in demand and profitable for you to handle. Every advertisement in our 
national campaign tells readers about the safety and spendability of these 
well-known checks. And it tells them to buy NCB Travelers Checks at their 
bank! It’s good business for you...because you get the ENTIRE SELLING 
COMMISSION on the checks you sell, 75¢ on each $100 sold. 


Wherever your customers are going, you'll be doing them and yourselves 
a favor to sell them National City Bank Travelers Checks. You're protecting 
your customers because these checks, while accepted as readily as cash, are 
much safer. If lost or stolen, their value is promptly refunded. They're issued 
in handy denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, and they're good until 
used. Write for full information. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl tn World-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“We're amateurs. You're professionals.” 


“Poultry and livestock financing 


1S profitable minimum-visk business 


for somebody — and that somebody 
should be the Banker.’’ 


— Donald Danforth, President 


Ralston Purina Company 


Donald Danforth is the head of the largest formula feed business in the 
world. He speaks with authority on the subject of livestock and poultry 
feeder loans as Ralston Purina has handled some $200 million worth of 
such financing in the past 12 years. The following is based on excerpts 
from Mr. Danforth’s recent talks before banking groups. 


“‘A farmer needs feed loans just as much 
as be needs crop loans—and from our 
experience they are much safer. The 
financing of livestock and poultry feed- 
ing operations is a vast and profitable 
business for someone. In my opinion, the 
banker, when he investigates all phases 
ofthis business, will find it extremely at- 
tractive and profitable.’’—Mr. Danforth. 

The farmer is a far different type of 
customer and credit risk than he was 
25 or 30 years ago. In 1925, there 
were 115 million people in this coun- 
try to feed, today there are 161 mil- 
lion. Yet during that same period, 
farm population dropped from 31 
million to 25 million. 

This means fewer farmers are pro- 
ducing more food for more people. 
The farmer has become a Lacie, 
better, more experienced businessman 
than he used to be. He has had to. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
“The production of meat, milk and 
eggs in your community has become big 
business.”-—Mr. Danforth. 

In 1925, farm income was evenly 
divided between crop production and 
livestock and poultry production. To- 
day, crop income has doubled; live- 
stock and poultry income has fripled. 

The war created tremendous food 
demands. Circumstances absolutely 
dictated the most efficient production 
of meat, milk and eggs. Farmers 
found the answer to minimum cost 
per unit in good breeding, sound 
management Seer disease pre- 
vention and balanced feed rations. 

Producers of meat, milk and eggs 
made money during the war. Profits 
held up after the war. Foreign markets 
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clamored for American food. The 
postwar baby boom sharpened the 
demand for meat, milk and eggs. 
Livestock and poultry production os 
came—and still is—a sound, profit- 
able business. 


WHY FEED SUPPLEMENTS? 


“It seems to be generally assumed that 
the farmer can raise all the feed neces- 
sary for his poultry and livestock. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Every successful feeder today must spend 
money for feed. He _—— cannot com- 
pete if he depends solely on his home- 
raised crops.” —Mr. Danforth. 


The pasture, hay and grain crops 
raised on most farms are vitally im- 
portant in any feeding program. But 
they must be supplemented by pur- 
chased protein and vitamin concen- 
trates or the ration will be unbalanced 
and the results uneconomical and 
unprofitable. 

This is the greatest and most re- 
warding lesson learned by farmers in 
the past decade or so—and, more than 
any other single factor, is responsible 
for the tremendous growth and in- 
creased profit potential of livestock 
and poultry raising. 


IS CREDIT REALLY NEEDED? 
“The average farmer raising poultry 
and livestock spends far more for pur- 
chased feed than for any other cash 
outlay in connection with his business.” 
—Mr. Danforth. 
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LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY INCOME TRIPLED. In 1925, crop production and livestock 
and poultry production each contributed about 50% of the $11 billion total farm income. 
By 1953, the total cash farm income was up to more than $31 billion. Crop income accounted 
for only 45% of the total and livestock and poultry income represent 55% of the total 
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In most livestock and poultry oper- 
ations, purchased feed represents 
from 60% to 85% of total cost of 
production. 

For example, in a modest 6,000- 
broiler operation, cash outlay for feed 
alone is about $3,200. 

The feed cost for 3,000 turkeys on 
a complete ration is about $13,500. 
Where the farmer has his own grain 
and buys a supplement, the cost is 
$6,900. 

The average farmer needs credit 
to finance feed purchases because his 
money comes to him only as he mar- 
kets his farm animals or grows them 
out until they become productive. 
Hogs must be fed five to six months 
before they reach market weights. 
Turkeys take about six months, broil- 
ers from nine to twelve weeks. 


MINIMUM RISK OPPORTUNITY 
“Feed loans are fully as safe—if not 
safer—than many other forms of financ- 
ing.” —Mr. Danforth. 

A comparison of feed loans and 
automobile loans points up these in- 
teresting facts: 

1. The value of an automobile is 
highest the day the loan is made. 
Security decreases in value every 
day through use, depreciation and 
obsolescence. The security value 
of loans made for feeding meat 
animals or animals for production 
increases every day throughout the 
feeding program. 


. The entire amount of an automo- 
bile loan is required at the outset. 
Money is advanced on a feed loan 
only as feed is delivered. 


. Repayment of an automobile loan 
depends on the borrower's wages 
or other unsecured income. Re- 
payment of feed loans depends on 
marketing of the security itself, 
virtually eliminating the problems 
of repossession and sale of depre- 
ciated mortgaged property. 


A PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY 


“On our loan recommendations, feed 
is financed in a large measure on a set 
charge per ton. On this basis—where 
the bulk of your money is out a relatively 
short time—profit return is far greater 
than on the average interest rate loan.” 
—Mr. Danforth. 

As feed consumption is greatest 
during the later part of the feedin 
program, and as money is edunannl 
only as feed is delivered, the bulk of 
the loan is out only a short period. 


AMATEURS OR PROFESSIONALS? 
“As bankers there is one big difference 
between you and us. You are profes- 
sionals in your field. We are amateurs 
and out of our field.”—Mr. Danforth. 
Ralston Purina and other feed com- 
panies were forced into feed financ- 
ing because local credit was not gen- 
erally available. 
_ Since 1941, the Purina feeder lend- 
ing program has handled $191,387,- 
121 in production loans with only a 
one-fourth of one per cent bad debt 
loss ratio. It has been a successful and 
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Formula Feed Industry Growth 
vs. Purina Growth Since 1941 


PURINA’S GROWTH has outdone even the fabulous growth of the feed industry as a 
whole. While the volume growth of the feed industry was doubling since 1941, the volume 
growth of Purina quadrupled. Today Purina’s volume of business is as large as the com- 
bined volume of the second, third, fourth and fifth next largest feed companies put together. 


profitable program. But this phase 
of the business properly belongs in 
the hands of those whose professional 
function is financing—the bankers. 


PURINA’S RESPONSIBILITY 
“Our interests are mutual. Like you, 
we cannot afford poor financial risks. 
But our proper sphere is that of pro- 
fessional feed o° som Our job is to 
supervise the feeding operation to make 
it successful.""—Mr. Danforth. 

The Purina Dealer is the key to 
sound livestock and poultry loans. 
Loans made through the Purina 
Dealer offer you these safeguards: 


1. A personally responsible feeder of 
good character. 


2. A feeder who follows the Purina 
ee of good breed- 
ing, sound management, careful 
sanitation and good feeding. 


3. Careful and constant supervision 
of the feeding operation through 
the life of the loan. 


4. Plans for marketing birds or ani- 
mals satisfactory to feeder, dealer 
and banker. 


5. Ordering and delivering of feed 
as needed, and turning over to the 
bank feeders’ notes received. 


A written working agreement be- 
tween the bank and the Purina Dealer 
confirms these safeguards. Such an 
agreement may even include a dealer 
reserve account set up as an additional 
safety factor where the bank's pre- 
vious lack of experience in this Feld 
warrants it. 

With such highly selective risk safe- 
guards, livestock and poultry loans 
through the Purina Dealer offer the 
local banker his greatest new profit 
field today. 


Y. 2 


We invite you to talk with your 
Purina Dealer and the Purina Dis- 
trict Salesman who works with him 
in your area. Ask them to show you 
their portfolio of forms and finance 
plans that have proved sound and 
profitable for other bankers. If you'll 
call your Purina Dealer—at the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he'll 
be glad to arrange a meeting at your 
convenience. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


your partners in prosperity 





LEE L. MATTHEWS 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 


What FPRA Members Will Hear, Do in Washington 


ORE THAN 800 financial adver- 

tising and public relations 
executives from all over the coun- 
try are expected in Washington, 
D.C., for the 39th annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, September 26-30. 
That’s the latest estimate from Con- 
vention Chairman Rod Maclean, as- 
sistant vice president of the Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


Two general sessions and a four- 
day school of advertising will fea- 
ture top speakers in the field. 
Convention Keynoter is Homer J. 
Livingston, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago and vice 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Livingston’s ad- 
dress will follow a message from 
FPRA President Lee L. Matthews, 
president of the American Trust Co. 
of South Bend, Ind. One of the 
luncheon sessions will bring J. E. 
Drew, public relations director of 
Lever Brothers Co. and a former 
banker, before the convention. 

Instructing in the _ school of 
advertising will be Donald B. Arm- 
strong, Jr., vice president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; John Caples, 
vice-president, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc.; Anderson F. 
Hewitt, vice president, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., and George Laflin 
Miller (Aesop Glim of Printers’ 
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Ink), vice president, R. T. O’Con- 
nell Co. 

Sixteen departmental sessions, 32 
clinics, and an exhibit of financial 
advertising round out the program. 

The FPRA’s five departmentals— 
commercial development, install- 
ment credit, savings and mortgages, 
staff relations, and trust develop- 
ment—will each meet for three ses- 
sions. Three additional periods are 
scheduled for simultaneous meet- 
ings of the 32 clinics, with topics 
ranging from television to com- 
munity relations. 

Characteristic of the care with 
which the program sessions have 
been planned is the provision that 
has been made for the discussion of 
problems peculiar to “large banks” 


DONALD ARMSTRONG, JR. 


JOHN CAPLES 


and “not-so-large banks” in sepa- 
rate meetings. Typical of the sub- 
jects that will be discussed by the 
former are “Customer Relations 
Benefits from Bank Dining Rooms,” 
“Pitfalls Encountered in Mergers,” 
“Should Banks Locate in Shopping 
Centers?” and “Developing a Cor- 
respondent Bank Business.”’ Among 
the subjects that will occupy the 
attention of the “not-so-large” 
banks are “Customer Relations 
Benefits from a Central File,” “Cus- 
tomer Calls,” “Staff Training,” “Di- 
rect Mail Advertising,” and “Par- 
ticipation in Civic Affairs.” 

Conventioners will be given their 
choice of post-convention trips to 
Bermuda and through historic Vir- 
ginia. 


ANDERSON F. HEWITT 
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Few bankers realize how much this kind of “legal embezzlement” can cost the bank. 


opal EnBage 


How else would you describe the quiet daily “theft” 
of time and money that old-fashioned “hunt and pick” 
card filing systems cause in a bank? 


CHECK FOR IT in your bank, tomor- 
row! Watch those drawer files, tub files 
and any other time wasting files that 
contain active records the bank uses 
constantly. 


See how much of your customers’ time 
as well as your clerks’ time and energy 
they steal. Add up the cost of this 
hopping and hunting. Figure in the re- 
sulting clerk fatigue, inefficiency, errors. 
That’s what you’ll save with Revo-Files. 
Modern Revo-Files eliminate lost time, 
lost motion .. . instantly “turn up" needed 
records! Improve customer relations. 
Here’s a proved way to give your clerks 
finger-tip control over thousands of 
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WORLD’S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE 
Another product of 


% Mosler Safe ~~ 
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signature cards, credit cards, mortgage 
records—any records the bank uses 
constantly. Revo-Files “round them 
up” into compact, mobile units your 
clerks use with utmost efficiency—from 
an easy sitting position. No costly 
transposition job necessary. You use 
the same records you have, now. 


If your bank has 3,000 or more active 
cards, it will pay you to check the 
reasons why other leading banks and 
businesses are turning to Revo-File: the 
increased efficiency . . . reduced costs 

. the savings in time and money. 
Mail coupon, today, for free illustrated 
folder. It’ll open your eyes! 
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Revo-File Division 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’! BM-9 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full details on 
Revo-File, world’s finest revolving file. 


REVO-FILES may be used singly, or in bat- 
teries. Variety of models available, including 
manual, automatic electric selection and 
“high boy” types. All standard card sizes 
accommodated. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 





What's the Law? 


Payment of Partnership Check 


Question: Three partners in New York did business 
under the firm name of Doe Bros. When one partner 
died, his executors found among his effects a partner- 
ship check payable to cash and signed by one of the 
other partners. Several months later, his executors 
presented this check to the drawee bank and re- 
ceived payment in cash. The date of the check showed 
that it was more than two years old at the time 
of the partner’s death, and nearly two and one-half 
years old when it was paid by the bank. Shortly 
after the check was paid, the bank brought suit 
against the executors to recover payment. The bank 
alleged that its’teller paid the check through error, 
and that the drawer (Doe Bros.) had previously filed 
a stop payment order against it. The bank further 


alleged that Doe Bros. refused to honor the payment’ 


made by the bank on the check. The stop payment 
order provided: “In the event that the bank pays 
this check through inadvertence or oversight, it is 
expressly understood that it will in no way be held 
responsible.” Did the bank have the legal status 
necessary to bring suit? 


Answer: No. The bank had no legal liability to Doe 
Bros. by virtue of its asserted improper payment of 
the check. The only interest the bank could have in 
bringing this action would be to rectify an error 
which it made and for which it had no liability. 
Its interest at best was to maintain ¢ts good will with 
its customer, Doe Bros. In legal effect it was acting as 
agent for Doe Bros. Under the circumstances, the 
bank was not the real party in interest and had no 
status to maintain this action. (In re Rousos’ Will, 
90 N.Y. Supp. (2) 406) 


Charge-Back 


Question: Do the rules respecting the right of a 
depository bank to charge-back a lost item to the 
account of a depositor apply as between banks in the 
chain of collection? 


Answer: Yes. Section 2 of the Bank Collection Code 
specifically provides for the right to charge back, 
both as between the initial bank and_ its depositor 
and as between subsequent banks. 


Forged Endorsement 


Question: (a) What is the general rule relative to 
the liability of a drawee bank paying a check to 
which the payee’s name is forged as an endorser? 
(b) A corporate depositor in a Tennessee bank issued 
a large number of weekly pay checks, signed by its 
manager. In each case the checks were made up and 
the names of the payees inserted by a payroll clerk 
who submitted them to the manager for signature. 
During a two year period the payroll clerk forged 
endorsements on 130 such checks and signed her own 
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name as the final endorsement, and cashed them at 
various places. The checks were made payable ‘to 
bona fide employees of the depositor for weeks -in 
which they did not work. When the fraud was dis- 
covered the loss’ was made good by a surety company. 
Upon receiving payment, the depositor gave the 
surety company an assignment of the depositor’s 
claim against the drawee bank. Thereafter, the surety 
company, as assignee and subrogee, sued the bank 
for the amount paid on the forged endorsements. 
Was the bank liable? 


Answer: (a) Ordinarily, if a drawee bank pays a 
check to which the payee’s name is forged as en- 
dorser, the payment is deemed to be made out of its 
own funds, not the depositor’s, provided the latter 
has not been guilty of negligence or fault that misled 
the bank. The duty of the bank, and the peril it as- 
sumes when it pays the checks of its depositor, is 
not an absolute duty, but is governed by the par- 
ticular facts involved. 


(b) No. The employer knew, or should have 
known, that the payees had no right to these checks 
since they were not on the payroll for the designated 
weeks. When checks drawn in théir favor were pre- 
sented to the manager for his signature, he was guilty 
of negligence in signing and issuing them. (U‘S. 
Guaranty Co. v. Hamilton Nat’l Bank, Sup. Ct. Tenn., 
223 S.W. (2) 519) 


Oral Representations 


Question: Jones made a practice of cashing checks 
drawn by J. P. Smith on N Bank. When the bank 
dishonored one of these checks which Jones had 
cashed, Jones brought suit against the bank, claiming 
that its officers had made oral representations to 
him that “the account of J. P. Smith is good” and 
that “checks drawn by J. P. Smith are as good as 
gold.” Jones claimed that the fact of the matter was 
that J. P. Smith had no account with N Bank, but 
that the bank had permitted Smith to draw on it 
and to take up the checks as if they were drafts. 
Could Jones recover from N Bank? 


Answer:, No. The Supreme Court of Florida ruled 
in favor of the bank, and held that since there was no 
showing of fraud the bank could not be liable on 
any check drawn by J. P. Smith unless it had ac- 
cepted or certified the check in writing. (Gartner v. 
American Nat’l Bank of Jacksonville, 56 So. (2) 529) 


Bank Statements 


Question: Eight years after a bank had sent to a 
depositor a statement of his account with cancelled 
vouchers, he raised a question as to its correctness. 
Could he properly do so.after that length of time? 


Answer: No. After a lapse of a reasonable time 4 
bank statement constitutes a binding contract which 
cannot be opened in the absence of fraud or mistake. 
(Union Tool v. Merchants National Bank, 218 Pac. 
424) 
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Raised Check 





Question: Jones operated a retail clothing store and 
employed Doe as an accountant. Doe had access to 
Jones’ check book, and on occasion was authorized 
to write Jones’ checks in his own handwriting, leav- 
ing nothing to be filled in but the signature. Doe was 
directed to draw a check payable to himself on N 
Bank (where Jones maintained an account), in the 
amount of $10.10. He prepared the check and wrote 
in the figures “10.10” at the place for the figures, 
but was careful to place them far enough to the 
right to leave room for later inserting between the 
dollar mark and the figures “10.10), the figure 
“21”. He wrote the words “ten and 10/100” at the 
place on the check for the words but was careful 
to place them far enough to the right to leave room 
for later inserting the words “Twenty-one hundred.” 
The check in that form was handed to Jones who 
signed it. Immediately thereafter, Doe raised the 
check to $2,110.10 and without any notice of the 
change, N Bank cashed the check and charged 
the raised amount against Jones’ account. Jones sued 
the bank, claiming that it had wrongfully cashed the 
check. Can Jones recover? 
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Answer: No. The Supreme Court of Florida held 
that the loss must fall on Jones since the check was 
complete and regular on its face and since Jones 
had made the alteration possible by carelessly per- 
mitting the check to be drawn in a manner which 
facilitated the later alteration. (Goldsmith v. Atlantic 
Nat’l Bank, 55 So. (2) 804) 
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Libel 

















Question: A bank to which a note was sent by the 
payee for collection, returned the note after affixing 
the notation: “Maker's signature forged.” Could this 
be the basis for an action of libel against the bank? 












































Answer: No. Such a statement is generally regarded 
as privileged. It will not render the bank liable for 
damages in a libel action if the bank acted in good 
faith and without malice. 
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. was no Impostor’s Endorsement 

able on ; : 

had atl Question: An impostor in wrongful possession of 
rtner # another’s savings passbook, telegraphed the savings 








bank: “Please wire me $85, my expense, account No. 
25165.” In response to the bank’s telegraphic request, 
he mailed the passbook to the bank. The savings bank 
thereupon issued its draft on N Bank, naming its 
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ont to af depositor as payee, and mailed the draft to the 
ancelled§ impostor at the address given in the telegram. The 
rectness.{ impostor endorsed the draft and cashed it at C Bank, 
time? which later collected it. Was the impostor’s endorse- 
ment a forgery? 

e time a 

ct which§ Answer: No. By the weight of authority an impostor 
mistake.§ who conducts fraudulent negotiations by impersona- 
218 Paci tion by mail or telegraph gets title to the instrument 





thus fraudulently obtained. His endorsement of the 
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instrument in the name of the payee is not a forgery. 
Under this rule the drawee bank could charge the 
draft against the savings bank’s account. There is a 
split of authority on the question of whether the 
primary intention of the drawer was that the im- 
postor should be the payee. (Boatsman v. Stockmans 
Nat’l Bank, Colo. 138 Pac. 764; contra, Amer. Surety 
Co. v. Empire Trust 262 N.Y. 181) 


Forged Endorsement 


Question: Doe, the payee of checks drawn by Jones 
& Co., his employer, brought suit against N Bank 
(drawee), alleging that his endorsement as payee 
on certain checks was forged and that he did not 
receive any part of the proceeds thereof. The checks 
were presented for payment to N Bank by a collecting 
bank which endorsed them and guaranteed prior en- 
dorsements. Jones & Co. had knowledge that Doe’s 
endorsements were forged but did not notify N Bank 
of the forgeries until eight months after obtaining 
such knowledge. During this time Jones & Co. tried 
to obtain the goods in payment for which the checks 
were given to Doe. It was only after efforts to get 
the goods had failed that Jones & Co. resorted to 
legal proceedings against the bank. Suit was then 
brought in the name of Doe, the nominal payee, who 
admittedly had no interest in the transaction. Could 
Doe recover from N Bank? 


Answer: No. Since Doe, the nominal payee, was 
merely an agent for Jones & Co., N Bank could 
interpose any defense which it could have set up 
against Jones & Co. The repeated neglect of Jones 
& Co. to give notice of the forgeries to N Bank was 


fatal to Doe’s right to recover. (Madid v. Drexel 
Nat’l Bank, IIl., 71 N.E. 898) 


Pledge of U. S. Savings Bonds 


Question: A husband and wife (H and W) were 
joint owners of U.S. Savings Bonds. With W’s con- 
sent, H endorsed the bonds and deposited them with 
a Pennsylvania bank as collateral for a loan made 
to him. He was later declared bankrupt, and the 
trustee in bankruptcy brought suit against the bank, 
claiming that the bonds had been invalidly pledged 
and were part of H’s insolvent estate. Could H’s 
creditors or the trustee in bankruptcy reach the 
bonds in the hands of the bank? 


Answer: No. The U.S. District Court (Pa.) ‘held 
(notwithstanding U.S. Treasury regulations that 
either co-owner may cash the bonds and terminate 
the interest of the other co-owner) that under Penn- 
sylvania law the bonds were held by H and W as 
tenants by the entirety. Though W agreed to have H 
pledge the bonds as security for the loan, it did not 
follow, the court ruled, that she agreed to give up 
her interest in the bonds. Therefore, since the bonds 
were held by H and W as tenants by the entirety, 
neither H’s creditors nor the trustee in bankruptcy 
could reach the bonds in the hands of the bank. (In 
re Smulyan, 98 Fed. Suppl. 618) 
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What the Senate Banking Committee Says— 


About Cumulative Voting 


Though the bill to make cumulative voting of national banks stocks 
optional is dead for this session, BANKERS MONTHLY has learned 
that the bill's sponsors are determined to reintroduce it early next 


year. 


Here, in what follows, is the Senate Banking Committee's 


report on the bill as submitted to the Senate by John W. Bricker. 
Here, too, are the minority views of Senators Paul H. Douglas and 


Herbert H. Lehman. 


HE NATIONAL BANKING ACT was 

amended in 1933 to provide for 
cumulative voting of shares of stock 
in the election of directors of na- 
tional banking associations. This 
bill would further amend the Na- 
tional Banking Act to permit indi- 
vidual institutions to authorize or 
deny cumulative voting of shares in 
the election of directors in accord- 
ance with the desire of the majority 
of the shareholders of the institu- 
tions. This may be accomplished by 
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amending the law to permit cumu- 
lative voting of shares in the’ elec- 
tion of directors only in the event 
the articles of association of the 
individual institutions provide for 
cumulative voting... . 


Directors of national banks are 
more than representatives of the 
stockholders of the banks and are 
trustees of the persons whose funds 
are on deposit in that institution. 
Of necessity they must be men of 
character, integrity, and held in the 
highest esteem by the community 
in order that they will merit the 
confidence and trust of the deposi- 
tors. 


Your committee was informed 
that nearly all banks attempt to at- 
tract and place on their boards men 
who are of the highest standing in 
the community and in whom the 
public are willing to repose their 
trust. The device of cumulative vot- 
ing has been used at times to place 
on the boards unqualified individ- 
uals, or those whose motives or in- 
terest are in conflict to the best 
interest of the bank or the com- 
munity. The responsibilities of the 
directors of a bank are such that dis- 
cord and friction of that group 
are likely to lessen the confidence 
of the public in the institution. 

A further use of cumulative vot- 
ing has been to place on the board 
of directors an individual represent- 
ing groups who wish to buy out or 
merge individual unit banks. The 
decline of independent unit banks 
in the past 20 years is a matter of 
concern and any device used to ac- 
centuate this decline is not looked 
on with favor. 

The bill, as introduced, would 


have eliminated completely the 
privilege of cumulative voting of 
shares in an election of directors of 
national banks. The Banking Act 
was enacted June 3, 1864, without 
any provision for cumulative voting 
and this condition prevailed until 
1933 when the law was amended to 
make the privilege of cumulative 
voting mandatory. It was testified 
before your committee that this 
change in the law was brought 
about largely through the efforts of 
a very large financial institution 
which wanted to get representation 
on the board of another large in- 
stitution. Upon completion of the 
hearings on this bill, your commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the law 
should be amended so that the 
cumulative voting privilege was not 
mandatory but the question would 
be left to the shareholders of the 
individual institutions. Your com- 
mittee felt that Congress did not 
want to say, in effect, you are for- 
bidden to provide for cumulative 
voting, nor was the present statute 
satisfactory which made the privi- 
lege mandatory; but felt the better 
course was to provide that the 
individual institutions could amend 
their articles of association to pro- 
vide for cumulative voting if the 
majority of the shareholders 
favored such a provision. The bill 
and title of the bill were therefore 
amended accordingly. 


Minority Views of Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. Lehman 


Cumulative voting by sharehold- 
ers in the election of directors of 
national banks was first provided 
in the amendments to the National 
Banking Act of 1933. Since that 
time national banks have success- 
fully operated and prospered with 
this provision in effect. There is 
no need to go into the history o 
our banking institutions as the ex- 
cesses and bad practices indulged 
in by those controlling some @ 
these institutions are a matter of 
common knowledge. Sufficient t 
say, the National Banking Act was 
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found to be deficient and a thorough 
overhaul was necessary in 1933. 
Various strengthening devices were 
adopted, among them insurance of 
deposits and the privilege of cumu- 
lative voting for the election of 
directors. 

The advocates of this bill in their 
testimony before the committee 
made no case for the elimination 
of cumulative voting. Naturally, 
there have been cases where the 
election of a director by the cumu- 
lative method has introduced di- 
vergent ideas and possibly discord 
into a board of directors. Most often 
this is all to the good. Too often 
the directors are handpicked, favor- 
able to management, and possess no 
tendency to assert real direction or 
policy. The testimony fails to reveal 
any real abuses or bad effects ema- 
nating from the right of cumulative 
voting. 

There is a need in this country 
for more democracy in our corporate 
structure rather than less. Those 
controlling a corporation at any 
one time have through their inside 
position a strong headstart in per- 
petuating their control even though 
this may not be efficient or wise. 
Cumulative voting for directors is 
the only method of voting which 
assures minority stockholders some 
representation on boards of di- 
rectors and some firsthand knowl- 
edge of what is going on. It does not 
enable the minority stockholders to 
take control, but only to have a 
voice in and to be apprised of the 
decisions that affect not only the 
stockholders but depositors and 
the community as well. Directors 
of banks must be considered as 
trustees and as such there should 
be no hesitancy on the part of man- 
agement and the majority share- 
holders to have the close and care- 
ful scrutiny provided by directors 
elected by minority shareholders. 

The committee amendments 
which make cumulative voting per- 
missive on the part of the individual 
institutions are hollow and of no 
real significance. To provide for 
cumulative voting, the institutions 
must amend their articles of asso- 
ciation which requires a favorable 
vote by the majority of the share- 
holders. This, therefore, affords no 
protections to the minority as the 
majority will most probably be 
reluctant to vote any such provision 
into their charter, and, in addition, 
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if the cumulative privilege is in- 
cluded in the charter it is elemen- 
tary that it may be voted out at any 
time by the majority. 

The adoption of this bill would 


It's Everybody's Business 


“It’s Everybody’s Business” is an 
animated, Technicolor sound film 
that explains how our business 
system, built on a firm foundation 
of freedoms, has given America the 
highest standard of living in the 
world. It dramatizes the dangers 
to our personal, political and eco- 
nomic freedoms and emphasizes the 
importance of protecting these 
freedoms. 


Aimed at all age groups and oc- 
cupations, the film illustrates how 
the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution have enabled Ameri- 
can business and labor to out- 
produce the world. In simple, often 
humorous terms, it helps to correct 
general misunderstandings about 
business by explaining how profits 
and individual investment create 
jobs; how competition keeps values 
high and prices low; how adver- 
tising benefits everyone, and how 
government should function in a 
free economy to the best interests 
of everyone. 


Recently released for general dis- 
tribution by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the film 
is part of a program of economic 


mean less democracy in our bank- 
ing system, the perpetuation of 
management and the exclusion of 
minority interests. It is bad legisla- 
tion and should not be adopted. 


education which the National 
Chamber has conducted for a num- 
ber of years. Further details may 
be obtained by writing the Educa- 
tion Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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PHOENIX 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
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Irving Trust Introduces New Tellers’. Counters 


Pleasing to tellers and customers alike are the new 
tellers’ counters recently installed by Irving Trust 
Company in its Empire State Building Office. In 
their search for added security for the teller’s funds, 
increased efficiency of operation, and greater attrac- 
tiveness, the designers have found and “incorporated 
in the new cages a number of ideas already in use 
in other banks in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
Still others have been ‘especially developed by the 
Irving over the past several years. 

The four accompanying pictures give a point-by- 
point story regarding the new equipment. 


1. Shown here is a shelf on which customers may 
lay their parcels while transacting business, and on 
which they may do any writing that may be neces- 
sary. The cup to the left of the customer delivers 
coins directly from the teller’s change machine. 


2. “See-through” deal plate enables customer to 
watch teller as he handles transactions. The edges 
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of the plate are so bevelled as to make it possible to 
remove it only from below. Despite this and other 
precautionary measures, the new counters look like 
fine furniture and add considerably to the stream- 
lined, open and modern appearance of the premises. 


3. Teller has a compactly arranged “office.” Change 
machine, at his right, is connected with coin cup on 
customer’s side of counter by a specially designed 
tube. Top drawer at left holds removable currency 
tray which serves both as a cash drawer and an 
overnight box. Safe for overnight storage of coins 
can be seen to the left below. Hinged desk covers dis- 
appear entirely beneath the counter during the day. 


4. To close his office, the teller pulls the desk top 
out and up, then shuts it. This automatically secures 
everything on his desk and in the cash drawers. The 
lock is of the type used on safe deposit boxes, adapted 
to work with only one key. It is so constructed that 
the key is readily changeable. 
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Get ALL The Facts 
Faster For Better 
Personnel 

~ Management 


Few errors can turn out to be more 
costly to a bank than mistaken per- 
sonnel decisions. To make sound 
decisions, you need facts — all of 
them. With a Kardex Personnel 
System, you have those facts in one 
convenient location, ready for im- 
mediate reference at any moment. 

Just a flip of a Kardex pocket to 
refer to the complete history of any 
employee! You can have seven com- 
prehensive records in a single 
pocket — attendance and overtime; 
AIB and special courses of training; 
positions held and ratings; personal 
history ; position, salary, and attend- 
ance summary; confidential infor- 
mation and fingerprints (hidden 
from casual observation); and a 
record of the pertinent facts about 
the position itself. 

For a comprehensive study of 
Bank Personnel Administration and 
Systems, circle MC733. 
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Kardex Safe Deposit 
Control... Ideal 
in Convenience, 

Simplicity, Security 


Kardex visible record control as- 
sures that the right person and no 
other —is given access to his safe 
deposit box. What’s more, it does so 
quickly, without embarrassing de- 
lays or annoyance to customers. 

You save time in locating needed 
information because this Kardex 
system groups several customer’s 
records in one conveniently accessi- 
ble card pocket. You reduce operat- 
ing costs—and lost or misfiled cards 
— because the cards are not removed 
from the pocket for posting or 
reference. 

Graph-A-Matic or other Kardex 
signals, in the visible margin, flash 
attention immediately to delinquent 
accounts or any other desired infor- 
mation. Learn how Kardex Control 
Systems can improve the operation 
of your Safe Deposit Department. 
Send in coupon for free folder 
KD491. 


For 
Through Lower 


Greater Profits 


Costs 


Revolutionary New Filing 
Development! KOMPAKT, 
“the file with the extra drawer” 


With the introduction of KOM- 
PAKT, “the file with the extra 
drawer,” Remington Rand has set a 
new space-saving standard which 
will be followed for years to come. 
Now, for the first time, you can have 
a desk-height file with not two, but 
three letter or legal-size drawers. 
Or, a counter-height file with four 
instead of three drawers. The KOM- 
PAKT 5-drawer file stands no higher 
than a standard 4-drawer unit, and 


the new low KOMPAKT design pro- 
vides a 6-drawer file with a top 
drawer just as accessible as in the 
average 5-drawer file. 

Get all the details about this 
beautifully designed new file cabi- 
net. See how KOMPAKT can save 
you many times its original cost in 
savings of valuable office space. 
Circle LBV692. 


Remington. Fland 
Room 1946, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send copy of folder circled below: 


MC733 KD491 LBV692 


Address 


a Zone State 
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A New Window Posting 
Machine for Two Tellers 


This new Burroughs Sensimatic 
F214 is especially designed for 
unit and dual plan window posting 
applications requiring that each 
machine provide separate accumu- 
lations of withdrawal and deposit 
postings for each of two tellers, or 
regular and relief operators, along 
with increased audit control. It fea- 
tures a three-position teller selector 
lever and teller identification sym- 
bols in addition to the bank and 
machine symbols, four ,transaction 
control counters, a locked-in date 
and a new form and passbook sup- 
port as standard equipment. 


Each teller is protected by a lock 
against the accumulation of unau- 
thorized entries with his postings of 
withdrawals and deposits. 

Mounted in the front panel of the 
machine case are four transaction 
control counters of the nonreset- 


table dial type. These dials provide 
an accurate and automatic count of 
withdrawal and deposit transac- 
tions for each of the tellers for audit 
control purposes. An auditor’s Jock 
for the date section is also -pro- 
vided. 





MR. BANKER: 


What ile you sina ‘ 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Contact 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 








BANK . 


OFFICER . 


ADDRESS 


The machine is especially adapt- 
able for use in small loan depart- 
ments and savings windows. 


New Rem Rand Kompakt Filing 
Cabinets Have Extra Drawer 


An extra drawer is one of the 
many features of the new line of 
Kompakt filing cabinets introduced 
by Remington Rand Inc. 

Available in 3-drawer desk 
height, 4-drawer counter height, 
5-drawer standard 51 inch height 
and new 6-drawer height, the line 
is designed to accommodate an ex- 
tra drawer in the same vertical 
space as standard files. 

By using the new 6-drawer unit, 
for example, in place of existing 


4-drawer files, present filing area 
can be reduced one-third. In the 
illustration shown above, a 5- 
drawer unit of the Kompakt line 
is compared with a standard 4 
drawer model. 

For a copy of folder LBV-692 
describing the new cabinets, write 
the corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Overhead Cost Allocation 
Described in IBM Booklet 


A fast, 
method of correctly distributing ex- 
penses among departments or cost 
centers is described in Overhead 
Cost Allocation, 


automatic machine | 





a new booklet | 


available from International Busi- 


ness Machines Corp. 

To distribute costs on a reciprocal 
basis, a set of simultaneous equa- 
tions must be solved. These equa- 


tions are illustrated and explained. | 


A sample problem involving four 
departments demonstrates the use 
of the equations and gives step- 


by-step procedures for the solu- | 
tion of the two calculations that | 
the calcula- | 


must be performed: 





tion of the total cost of each de- | 


partment, and the calculation of the 
true or net cost of each department. 


For a free copy of the booklet, | 
which also describes the actual re- | 
sults of a 51 department distribu- | 
tion, write to the Department of | 


Information, International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Introduces Two New Models 


The 


dition of two new models. A new, 


moderately priced, Multilith model | 


general duplicator for the Multi- 
graph line and a spetially designed 
Graphotype that simplifies and 
speeds up the embossing of Ad- 
dressograph plates. 


Known as the Multilith Model 


750, the new Multigraph duplica- 
tor offers an efficient low-cost 


means of producing the many dif- | 


ferent reproduction jobs banks 
need. The new model features Sim- 
flo Control, a device that simplifies 
operation, assures uniform quality 
in copies and minimizes operator 
training time. 

Other special features permit a 
wide choice of paper and card 
stocks, duplicating on both sides of 
the paper and an operating speed 
that will produce more than 5000 
permanent copies an hour. 

Style VV, B, E, P, Q and Speed- 
aumat plates can be embossed on 
the new Graphotype, and anyone 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation has announced the ad- | 





ina bank familiar with a typewriter | 


keyboard can operate it. 
Special mechanical plate han- 
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AMERICA’S 


ARMORED FLEETS 
SERVED BY RIFKIN 
+ Armored Car, Ine. 
New Orleans, La. 
+ Armored Motors of Colorado, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 
+« Armored Motor Service Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
« Armored Motor Service, Inc. 
allas, Texas 


+ Armored Transport, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
+ Armored Transport, Inc. 
“San Diego, Calif. 
+ Brinks, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
+ Doyle Detective Bureau & Armored Car 
Service 


Rochester, N. Y. 
+ Gard Armored Car Service, Inc. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


+ International Detective Service, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 
+ Lairmore’s Armored Car Service 
Tulsa, Okla. 
+ Lewis System, Inc, 
Sioux City, Iowa 
+ Loomis Armored Car Service, Inc. 
an Francisco, Calif. 
+ Loomis Armored Car Service, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 
+ Loomis Armored Car Service, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 
+ Mercer and Dunbar 
Hartford, Conn. 
+ Merchants Armored Car Service 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
+ Protective Motor Service Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
+ Rolfe Armored bg! Service, Inc. 
{ Fla. 
+ Samardick & Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
+ Skelly Detective Service, Inc. 
Fall River, Mass. 
+ Sweeney Detective Bureau 
St. Paul, Minn. 





PATENTED 





DRAWSTRING 
BAGS WALLETS 








CURRENCY TRAVELS 


Under 
ARCOLOCK 
and Key 


with RIFKIN SAFETY SACS 


Most of America’s armored car companies 
prefer the Rifkin Safety Sac because the patented 
built-in Arcolock eliminates loss and confusion 
of locks or keys, and streamlines pick-up and 
delivery. “Rifkin” quality adds years of extra 
wear. Rifkin Safety Sacs, Mail and Currency Sacs, 
are part of a leading line of currency bags used 
by over half of the nation’s banks and armored 
fleets. All Rifkin bags are embroidered or Nu-Art 
printed with individual design—handsome goodwill 
ambassadors for every business need. 
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ZIPPER 
COIN BAGS 


SAFETY 
SACS 


MAIL AND 
CURRENCY SACS 





Write for free literature to: 
— A. Ritkin & Company, Wilkes-Barre, 8, Pa, 


dling features allow handling of 250 
plates at a time. Operator’s hands 
do not touch the Addressograph 
plates after the magazine is loaded 
until embossed plates are taken 
from the receiving hopper. Errors 
can be corrected simply by back-. 
spacing and re-embossing. 

For further details contact the 
corporation, 1200 Babbitt Road, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Facit, Inc., Introduces New Ten- 
Key, Hand-Operated Calculator 


A new versatile compact hand- 
operated calculating machine, the 
10-key Facit NTK, has been added 
to the line of Swedish-made preci- 
sion calculators, Odhner adding 
machines and Halda typewriters 
distributed nationally by Facit, Inc. 

Easy to hand-operate and weigh- 
ing only 12 pounds, the new NTK 
is a modern streamlined version of 
the Facit TK. 


Portability is one of the many 
features of the new calculator that 
is equipped with a handy simulated 
leather plastic travelling case, 
which was especially designed for 
it in Sweden. 


Precise multiplication, division, 
addition and subtraction is ac- 
complished with clearly visible 
setting, tabulating and operating 
control, all on 10 keys in the span 
of one hand. 


Like the other Facit calculators, 
the NTK is made to close gauge 
tolerances of fine Swedish steel. It is 
dustproof, rustproof and extremely 
durable in all climates. 


Atvidabergs Industries, Sweden, 
is the manufacturer. An efficient 
service and 10-year spare-parts 
program is maintained in America 
by Facit. 


The new NTK is only 5% inches 
high, 1134 inches in width and has 
a depth of only 7% inches. Mobile 
parts are designed and placed to 
withstand the roughest treatment, 
and the damage-proof surface is 
completely resistant to knocks and 
blows. A green tone finish has been 
used to eliminate glare and light 
reflection. 





SURE-HOLD 


THE 
BEST 
AND 


SAFEST 


COIN BAG SEAL 


Pending 


We have been sup- 
plying coin bag seals 
for over 40 years to 


Federal 


Reserve 


Banks, armored car 
concerns, U.S. Mints, 


and numerous bank- 
ing concerns all over 


the world. SURE- 
HOLD is the best of 
them all. Try them’ 
and get the best in 
protection. 


E-Z SEAL PRESS 
FOR MONEY BAGS 


Pat. Pending 
(The Only Perfect Sealer) 


Eliminates Fatigue—Perfect and legible 
embossings on each and every seal. 


50 


iW 


e * WV 
og 
SURE-HOLD SEAL 
APPLIED 
Send for samples and prices 


AMERICAN CASTING & MFG. CORP.—30 Main St.—Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 





For additional information ad) 
dress Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond — 
Offered to Users of Paper 


"The 1954 edition of the Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond contain- 
ing practical ideas for more effi- 
cient and profitable use of business 
printing is still available free of 
charge to users of paper. 


Six types of letterhead designs 
are shown in the kit. Each of these 
specimens is so printed that the 
basic idea can be used for various 
types of business letterheads. In 
addition, the letterheads contain 
overprinted examples showing the 
effective use of matching envelopes 
and second sheets. 


Several examples of business 
forms are also included in this new 
kit. Among these are such outside 
contact forms as an invoice and a 
purchase order. And, there is a 
special show-how piece entitled 
“Put It in Writing,” illustrating 36 
different memos and reply forms, 
branch office and house memos, de- 
partment and inter-office forms, 
memos and special instructions. 


A copy of the kit may be obtained 
by writing to the advertising de- 
partment, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie 6, Penna. 


New Literature on 
Currency Bags 


Banks, generally, will be inter- 
ested in a new folder being offered 
by A. Rifkin & Company dealing 
with its large selection of currency 
bags. 

Attractively illustrated, the four 
page folder shows the company’s 
various money bags and their use 
by banks, armored transport, toll 
authorities, and other types of busi- 
ness. 

Entitled “They Travel in the Best 
of Companies’’, the folder serves as 
a handy guide for the busy banker. 
In addition to clear-cut reproduc- 
tions of the various bags, it con- 
tains fabric, color, size, and 
personal imprint information. 

Included in the folder is descrip- 
tion of the Rifkin Safety Sac with 
Arcolock—for night deposits; the 
Mail and Currency Sac, the Satchel 
Sac, both with patented Arcolock 
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for tamperproof transfer of cur- 


rency, documents, records, etc.; the 


Rifkin zipper coin bags and draw- 
string coin bags—for financial in- 
stitutions, schools, banks, and for 
use as advertising media; 
wallets for holders of large check- 
ing accounts, and drive-in deposi- 
tors. 

For free copy, write A. Rifkin & 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Electronic Device Holds Phone 
Receiver, Amplifies Calls 


Fonadek, a compact electronic | 
device that makes it possible for a | 
person to talk on the telephone 
without holding the receiver, is now | 


on the market. 


Fonadek not only transmits the | 


caller’s voice clearly, but amplifies 
the replies as well. 


Conversations are carried on in | 
normal tones. Volume can be regu- | 


lated by a control button. 
Address Fonadek, ‘a division of 


Special Devices, Inc., 44 School 


Street, Boston 8, Mass., for further | 


details. 
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FROM AAKHUS TO ZYZIiK 


Sort-O-Yamic 


With the Todd Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping depart- 
ment can sort a// names—swiftly, accurately, efficiently! There 
is no problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 

Improve internal operations with the Sort-O-Namic Sys- 
tem. Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half... reduces 
sorting errors by 85 % ...shortens training periods for central 
proof machine operators as much as 20%. 


If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 


filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 
To get all the facts about the unique Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System, simply mail the coupon today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B. M. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


ee 


Address 


City 
ROCHESTER 


State 


SALES OFFICES IN @ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WoRtD © 
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BANK SIGNS 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2"*x10"" one line of 7.50 
2¥2"'x10"" two es Ay A $9.00 
on bronze ease!l—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, NW. Y. 





= yourself with a screwdriver . 


NOW! 2 to 5 station 


TELEPHONE INTERCOM 


ene: 


' 


DIRECT-A-CALL 


For small offices or direct “keyman” hook- 
ups in large firms . . Every phone is a master 
station — you can call every other station 
with direct-signalling pushbuttons . . Quiet, 
efficient intercom—no noisy “broadcasting” 
. . No batteries or tubes . . Install it easily # 
. Handsome, 7 


compact phones of unbreakable grey plastic 


Sh ge ETT ah PERE SRR Ricans 


. . Mount on top or side of desk . . Power | 
supply plugs into 110 volt outlet. - 


Complete 5-station system $157 
(Smaller systems lower priced) 


— 


Call your local dealer or write us direct: 


Connecticut 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 


148 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 


Send information about Direct-a-Call to: 


Name a 





as 
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Nev File Shelf Marketed By Metal Products 


A new, heavy-gauge, all-alumi- 
num file shelf that attaches firmly 
through the handle of any filing 
cabinet drawer, providing a steady, 
convenient working space has been 
introduced by Metal Products En- 
gineering, Inc. 

Measuring 11 inches wide and 
13% inches long, the new shelf 
serves as a handy “extra desk” in 
front of filing cabinets. Papers, 
documents, even completely filled 
filing baskets may be placed on the 
shelf for ready reference. Turned 
up sides prevent material stacked 
on the shelf from slipping off. The 
flat, level surface of the new MP 
File Shelf is also convenient for 
making notes while working with 
files. 

Other features of the new file 
shelf include rubber bumpers to 


“Ton Tested” Tiffany Stands 
Featured in New Brochure 


Large product illustrations of the 


| new “Fon Tested” series and all of 
| the 
| Stands is one of the features of the 


regular models of Tiffany 


five-color brochure issued recently 


| by the company. 


Construction of the stands is 


| clearly shown. Complete specifica- 


tions for every model are also given. 
Also pictured in the colorful 
eight-page brochure are four typical 
installations. 
Brochures may be obtained by 
addressing your request to the Tif- 
fany Stand Company, 7350 Forsyth 


| Street, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


eliminate the possibility of mar- 
ring or scratching cabinet drawers. 
A hole in the bottom allows users to 
put the shelf out of the way by 
hanging it on the guide-rod knob 
of the drawer when not in use. 


Designed for use in offices, banks, 


libraries, and wherever filing cabi- 
nets are used, the new shelf can 
save many clerical man-hours by 
expediting the job of filing. 

In addition to the shelf, the cor- 
poration manufactures a complete 
line of office and bank equipment, 
including coin changers, stamp pad 
and pen sets, clip boards, sheet 
holders, and other items. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the corporation, 4000 
Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 
58, Calif. 
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The 


Complete System 
for 


Loan Accounting 


BURROUGHS STREAMLINED CONTROL PLAN 


In the past, mechanization of commercial loan depart- 
ment accounting operations was limited to the machine- 
posting of the liability ledger. 


Now, all commercial loan department operations are 
simplified and completely mechanized under the Bur- 
roughs Streamlined Control Plan. From preparation of 
notes to the final records and reports, each step fits 
smoothly into an extremely efficient banking system. 


Moreover, installment and mortgage loan accounting, 
in addition to commercial loan operations, can be 
readily incorporated into the Burroughs Streamlined 
Control Plan, using the same equipment—the versatile 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC Accounting Machine. 


Check the advantages of this plan as it applies to 
large or small banks. They are detailed in the book 
“Streamlined Control for the Commercial Loan 
Department.” Call your nearest Burroughs branch, 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone book, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Mechanical endorsement, control and proof of all 
note transactions, plus a record for the borrower. 


Faster teller balancing with automatic daily totals 
of new loans, loan payments and interest. 


Continuous flow of work to the proof department. 
Elimination of pen-and-ink operations. 

Proven totals by note class for the General Ledger. 
A complete Liability Ledger—quickly and easily. 
improved delinquency control. 


Greater protection through improvement of 
audit control. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 





THESE NEW QUARTERS of the National Bank of 
Waterloo in Waterloo, Ia., were transformed out of 
what had been a supermarket a few months before. 
Making use of the existing structure, Bank Building 
& Equipment Corp. of America replaced the front of 
the building and added drive-in windows on one side. 


This Savings Bank Doll 
Is Popular in Japan 


The Bank of Japan, wishing to 
engage in a nationwide savings 
promotion campaign, asked the For- 
eign Department of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago for samples 
of the savings promotion materials 
it was using. The latter promptly 


highlights. 


responded, with the end result that 
Harold W. Lewis, vice-president of 
the Chicago bank, recently received 
this pair of “Kokeshi” doll banks 
from Mr. R. Kataoka of the Bank 
of Japan. 

“Kokeshi,” it is explained, is a 
typical doll of northeastern Japan 
whose history can be traced back 
some 700 years. Its origin has been 
associated with several legends, but 
the most logical explanation is that 
it was simply an ordinary doll from 
the first, as the three syllables 
of the word “Ko,” “ke,” and “shi,” 
mean, respectively, “wood,” 
“shaped,” and “doll.” 


Changes at Manufacturers Trust 


Two new ‘vice-presidents have 
recently been brought into the of- 
ficial family of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, with the ap- 
pointment to that office of Peter 
White and Bradford A. Warner. 
Mr. White had been with the bank 
from 1926 to 1945, and has returned 


A completely renewed interior shown on the right 
includes 22 windows, paralleling each side of the 
building. Large, recessed fluorescent light fixtures 
and a pneumatic tube system between tellers and the 
glass enclosed bookkeeping department are designing 


Peter White Nelson M. McKernan 
after an absence of six years with 
Robbins Mills, Inc., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of credits. Mr. 
Warner was formerly a member of 
the staff of Fortune Magazine. 

Recently advanced from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
were Leonard D. Draper, Jr. in the 
Security Analysis Department; Ed- 
ward C. Maher and John A. Waage 
in the Foreign Department; and 
Nelson M. McKernan in the Eastern 
Division. Walter R. Graham and 
David J. Barry have been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice-presidents, 
while John F. Adams, Harold P. 
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Donohue and Clifford J. Thompson 
have been made assistant secre- 
taries. 


Bof A Names Jesse W. Tapp 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


Jesse W. Tapp, heretofore execu- 
tive vice-president of the Bank of 
America, has been advanced to the 
post of vice chairman of the Board 

of Directors. He 

has __ transferred 

» his activities to 

; the Los Angeles 

) headquarters of 

' the bank. 

' A member of 
the bank’s man- 
aging committee, 
Mr. Tapp is also a 
member of the 
General Finance 

Committee and adviser to the bank 

on agricultural financing policies. 

He has also served on the advisory 

council of the Board and on the 

executive committee. 


Jesse W. Tapp 


Mr. Tapp is currently president 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and a member of 
numerous committees and commis- 
sions, including two of President 
Eisenhower’s: the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy and the 
Commission on Agricultural Policy. 


Other recent changes at the Bank 
of America include the promotion 
of Dean J. McDowell to assistant 
vice-president in the personnel re- 
lations department. Dr. Howard 
Craven has been appointed asso- 
ciate economist, while Stanfield S. 
Taylor has been named assistant 
cashier in the international depart- 
ment. Newly appointed assistant to 
the controller at the bank’s San 
Francisco headquarters, is Joseph 
P. Williams, Jr. 


Credit Men to Meet in Cleveland 


The lead item in this section of 
our August issue had the Robert 
Morris Associates meeting in an- 
nual convention October 3-6 in the 
Statler Hotel in Chicago. The re- 
lease was plainly date-lined Cleve- 
land, but the word “here,” to the 
obviously preoccupied copywriter 
could mean only Chicago, so the 
Convention and all of its appurte- 
nances, including the hotel, were 
transferred for the moment to the 
Windy City. Our sincere apologies to 
all concerned. 
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LOUIS T. BROWN of Nashville, Tenn., has a son, Butch, for whom he 
has been collecting antique coin banks since his birth 10 years ago. 
There are 125 banks in the collection, a part of which were loaned to 
the First American National Bank, Nashville, for this display. 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N.C., has an- 
nounced the election to its general 
board of directors of B. EVERETT 
JORDAN, secretary and treasurer, 
Sellers Manufacturing Co., and 
Sellers Dyeing Co., Saxapahaw, 
N.C. BUELL G. DUNCAN, president 
general manager and director of 





Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Inc., 
Chalotte, was made a member of 
the Charlotte board of directors. 


ROBERT L. CUSHING, a former as- 
sistant secretary of Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, was 
recently advanced to assistant vice- 
president. 


; will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 





From The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., comes word of 
the promotion of three officers to 
second vice-president and the elec- 
tion of two new officers. Those 
promoted were HAROLD C. WEISS and 
E. NORMAN STAUB of the banking 
department and WILLIAM C. WEID- 
ERT of the trust department. AL- 
BERT E. MARTZ, JR. and MICHAEL 
P. CHARLES were _ respectively 
elected assistant manager in the 
credit department and _ assistant 
cashier in the banking department. 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., has a new cash- 
ier in the person of JOHN M. HILLS- 
MAN, JR. Mr. Hillsman joined the 
C&S staff in 1941, and has served 
in several departments, most re- 
cently in the C&S industrial divi- 
sion of the installment loan 
department. 


First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego, Calif., has 
elected ALTON K. MCCALL as assist- 
ant vice-president, in which capac- 
ity he will serve as manager of 
the Midway Drive-In branch. 





Allison 


COUPON 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between covu- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make . your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to heod office: 
indianapolis 6, Indiana. 





Leonard J. Schmelz Eben C. Johnson 


The Bank of New York has an- 
nounced the promotion of R. PETER 
BADIE and LEONARD J. SCHMELZ to 
the office of vice-president. Other 
promotions announced were those 
of CLIFFORD P. KINGSLEY and VOLKERT 
S. WHITBECK to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and that of J. B. KOECHEL to 
trust officer. KENNEDY B. MIDDENDORF 
and HENRY WHITE, JR. were ap- 
pointed assistant treasurers in the 
banking department. 


At the American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, EBEN C. JOHNSON has been 
elected a vice-president, in which 
position he will be identified with 
correspondent bank relations. He 
will also continue as supervisory 
head of the bank’s transit and 
clearing departments. RICHARD P. 
COOLEY was advanced from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 


ROBERT FOSTER DEWEY is the new 
head of the trust department of 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. Mr. Dewey has been as- 
sociated with the bank’s trust de- 
partment since he left a Chicago 
law practice to join the bank in 
1950. 


RICHARD S. MCNEILL has been 
made an assistant cashier in the 
credit department of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. 


Mellon National Promotes Eight 


The appointment of five assistant 
vice-presidents and three assistant 
cashiers was recently announced by 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh. Those comprising 
first group are John R. Abernethy, 
Charleroi office; J. Ralph Anderson 
and Heston M. Hill, Washington 
office; and Kenneth Noell, Jr. and 
J. Chesney Stewart, Butler office. 
In the latter group are Clarence D. 
Chappell, Raymond C. Kolb and 
Jacob A. Wilson. 


Recent promotions at the Com 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., New 
York, include those of GEORGE w. 
BUNCE and HAMILTON M. LOVE, who 
were advanced from assistant vice 
president to vice-president. ALBERT 
F. LOCKWOOD and ALFRED W. BROWN 
were appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 


PETER V. DANIEL, formerly in the 
commercial department of _ the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va., has taken 
up his duties as treasurer and as- 
sistant to the president of Sweet 
Briar College near Lynchburg, Va. 


Peter V. Daniel Percy R. Pascoe 


Taking the place of LEWIS 6. 
CASTLE, who left the presidency of 
the Northern Minnesota National 
Bank, Duluth to become admini- 
strator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, is P. R. 
PASCOE, long-time Duluth banker. 
Mr. Pascoe joined the staff of what 
was then the Northern National 
Bank of Duluth in 1914, and has 
been active in Duluth civic, frater- 
nal and religious groups during his 
40 years of service with the bank. 


From the City National Bank and 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
comes word that FRANK R. SWAN, 
vice-president in charge of the 
bank’s correspondent bank rela- 
tions, has been elected a member 
of its board of directors, to fill the 
vacancy created by the recent death 
of FRANK WELLS, prominent at- 
torney, who had served the bank 
as director for over 47 years. 


Formerly an assistant cashier in 
charge of the personal credit de 
partment of the Pullman Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, I1l., ROBERT 
H. COSTELLO has been moved up 
the office of assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Omaha National Editor Honored 


Mrs. Mary Gleason, advertising | 
manager and editor of the Omaha 
National Bank house magazine, has 
been named 1954 “Editor of the - ‘ N AL 
Year” by the Omaha chapter of the 
Society of Associated Industrial | 
Editors. Mrs. Gleason is also a di- 


rector of the Omaha. Advertising | 
Club and a member of the women’s | 
division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


GILBERT H. PALMER has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-presi- ~ D | T | O N 
dent to vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 

0. ALAN H. HOMANS was made an , 
assistant vice-president. Both men 


are in the investment division of 
the trust department. 


s 
available 
WILLIAM O. KURTZ, JR. has been 


élected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- now 
pany of Chicago, in which capacity 
he will continue to serve as a mem- | 
ber of the bank’s correspondent | 
fascoe ~F bank division. He has been asso- 
ciated with the bank since 1935, and 
previously served in the investment 
division and as a commercial loan 
officer. 
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William O. Kurtz, Jr. Robert L. Garrett 
nk and 


Okla., ROBERT L. GARRETT, Philadelphia | 
Swan, | investment specialist, was recently 

of the| elected to the newly created post of | 
rela- | ‘rust investment officer at the Val- | 


— ley National Bank, Phoenix. 


fill the STETSON B. HARMAN, 1953-54 na- 
t death} tional president of the American 
nt at-} Institute of Banking, has been ap- 
> bank# pointed assistant vice-president and 
trust officer of the First National 
Bank of Portland. 
hier in 
lit de Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany has announced the appoint- 
ment of CALEB F. FOX III as an as- 
sistant vice-president. Mr. Fox will 
work on new business development 


-presi# in the bank’s commercial depart- | Published continuously since 1872 
ment “2 


rust & 
ROBERT 
i up to 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has announced the election 
of JOHN B. STRAWN as assistant cash- 
ier in the bank’s securities account- 
ing department. 


J. R. BROWN of the business de- 
velopment department of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, has been 
advanced to assistant cashier. 


From the Merchants National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Syracuse, N.Y. 
comes word of the promotion of 
PAUL W. GALLAGHER from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
and of that of EDWARD H. TOBIN to 
assistant cashier. Mr. Gallagher is 
appraiser of the mortgage depart- 
ment, while Mr. Tobin heads the 
bookkeeping department. 


At The Bank of California, N.A.., 
EUGENE H. GRAY and CHARLES F. 
BUTLER were advanced from assist- 


“THERE'S NO NECESSITY for here- 
and-there money transactions; no 
need to go to one part of town for 
one thing and some other part of 
town for another. You can do all 
your banking at one convenient 
time and place—right here!” 

That is the gist of the message 
around which the latest three-way 
project of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association Educational Foun- 
dation was formed. It includes 
folders for public distribution, pos- 
ters for display in bank lobbies, and 
advertising mats for bank sponsor- 
ship in Pennsylvania newspapers. 
The material is availahle to other 
banks on request. 
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ant trust officer to trust officer. Mr. 
Gray is manager of the bank’s se- 
curity research department, while 
Mr. Butler is managing officer of 
its tax department. FRED D. BENNETT 
and LOUIS ARLIE were respectively 
appointed assistant trust officer and 
assistant cashier. 


CARROLL R. SPEARMAN, former 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in San 
Antonio, Tex., has become senior 
vice-president of the Mercantile 
National Bank at Dallas. 


Recently announced by the Anglo 
California National Bank of San 
Francisco was the appointment of 
LESTER V. SANDERSON as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the bank’s 
Chico office. 


FRANK E. CONANT, formerly a vice- 
president in charge of the 39th 
Street and Madison Avenue office 
of Irving Trust Company, has joined 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
as - vice-president and has been 
placed in charge of that bank’s 
Madison Avenue office. 


Five new _ assistant cashiers 
elected by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Ore., are 
ALTON P. CHASE, LEONARD L. GIBSON, 
JOHN O. LITTLEHALES, JR., CARL W. 
MAYS, JR., and WILLIAM C. MEAGHER. 


Rapides Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in Alexandria (La.) has an- 
nounced the election of W. FRANK 
BRASHER aS.assistant vice-president. 
Mr. Brasher isan authority on FHA 
and GI loans and: will continue to 
be connected with the mortgage 
loan department. 


The Canton National Bank of 
Canton, O., recently observed its 
10Qth anniversary. The bank was 
founded as Harter, Trump, Wikidal 
and Company in 1854, and became 


The ,Canton National Bank in 
1945, following several intervening 
modifications of title and mergers. 

HARLEY J. FAST is president of the 
bank. Vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee is 
CHARLES W. KEPLINGER, 95 years of 
age and approaching his 75th year 
in banking at the same site. He 
started as a clerk in 1880, and is 
still working full time. 


Ray J. Pulley Wayne E. Dean 


Four men were recently named 
assistant vice-presidents at the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, 
while another was promoted to 
assistant cashier. JACK C. PAYNE, in 
the bank’s investment department, 
and former assistant cashier, 
WAYNE E. DEAN, JOHN L. EVERMAN, 
and RAY J. PULLEY comprise the four 
first mentioned, and CHARLES W. 
HOWELL, in the bank’s mortgage 
loan department, is the fifth. 


The Fort Deposit Bank, Fort De- 
posit, Ala., celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary on June 16. 


Newly elected vice-presidents at 
San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
Calif. are Cc. PAUL HULTEN, 
advanced from assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and RUDY NOLTHENIUS, form- 
erly cashier and secretary of the 
Central Bank of Oakland which was 
recently purchased by the San 
Francisco Bank. 


HENRY G. VOGRIN, a former as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
made an assistant vice-president. 
ROBERT L. HOLLIS and VERNE J. 
ANDREWS were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


RAYMOND G. KILEY is a newly 
elected assistant cashier of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. 


Youngest Staff 


The Gorham (Kan.) State Bank 
boasts the youngest active bank 
working force in the United States, 
with an average age of 23 years. 
The force consists of Darrell A. 
Cantwell, cashier, 27; Wanda Lou 
Benso, 25, and Eldon Benso, 17. 
The bank has total resources of 
$1,350,000, and will celebrate its 
golden anniversary on December 6, 
1955. 
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how are your chances of being around in 19997? 


Answer: “Excellent”—And getting better all the time. 
During the first half of this century, medical science 
has added 15 years to everyone’s life expectancy. 

In the next half century, medical miracles 
undreamed of even today are sure to become 
realities, if... and the “if” is a big one. 


The very basis of all health and medical research, 
the foundation without which no hospital or health 
agency can operate, is imperiled. That foundation is 
the country’s compact network of 79 medical schools. 


The threat is real and immediate ... the production 
line of well-trained doctors is seriously endangered. 
Lack of operating funds has reduced 

teaching time by 7%, created vacancies in 

one out of every 20 full-time teaching positions, 
caused three private medical schools to become state 
institutions within the past three years . . . and all of 
this at a time’ when demands of our expanding 
population and rapid scientific advances require the 
highest in teaching standards, and larger enrollments. 


Hundreds of firms in industry have recognized this 
threat in its fullest implication. The contributions 
they are making to the National Fund constitute one 
of private enterprise’s major services to the nation. 
At the same time these contributions serve as 
safeguards for their investments in family, 
community and employee health. Get full details on 
the crisis that faces medical education, and learn 
how you can help solve it. 


NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 


September, 1954 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 


@ There are only 79 accredited medical 
schools in the United States. 


e They train 82,000 undergraduates, 
specialists and technicians and gradu- 
ate 6,500 doctors annually. 

e It costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to 
train a doctor today. 


e Tuition fees, raised 84% over: 1940, 
cover less than 20% of the cost. 

ein the past decade medical teaching 
budgets have risen 143%; administra- 
tion and plant operation 150%. 

e The medical schools need $10,000,000 
annually in additional income to main- 
tain present standards and train the 
necessary number of doctors required 
for America’s growing population. 


ALL 79 medical schools can be aided 
by a single gift to the National Fund 
for Medical Education. 

Contributions are distributed through 
annual grants according to a schedule 
approved by the medical schools. 

The National Fund is a voluntary, 
non-profit organization approved and 
supported by the American Medical 
Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 


For complete facts on the crisis facing 
medical education write to 


The National Fund for Medical Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 
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Recent promotions at Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O., in- 
clude those of R. E. RYLANDER, W. G. 
WHEELER and JACK W. WOODBURN, 
elected vice-presidents. Cc. E. SCHAE- 
DEL and J. Ss. LOWMAN were 
respectively elected assistant vice- 
president and assistant treasurer. 


WILLIAM H. YOST has been elected 
an assistant secretary of the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VERNON E. BJORKLUND has been 
named a trust officer at the Fresno 
office of Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


A newcomer to the staff of Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Cincinnati, O., is 
THOMAS N. BERRY, newly elected as- 
sistant secretary. 


Recently elected to the board of 
directors of the Mercantile National 
Bank, Dallas, Tex., were ROBERT B. 
HOLLAND and LAWRENCE B. JONES. 
Mr. Holland is chairman of the 
board and president of Comet Rice 
Mills, Inc., and has a number of 
other business interests. Mr. Jones 


is président of Mosher Steel Com- 
pany, having been associated with 
that company continuously since 
1924. 


The Trust Company of Georgia 
Associates, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, has announced the elec- 
tion of W. EVANS BRUNER as vice- 
president. Mr. Bruner was formerly 
executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Florence, 
Ala. 


BERNARD KAHN, a veteran news- 
paper man and more recently a 
public relations consultant, has 
joined the staff of the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, Ill., as 
vice-president in charge of public 
relations and adyertising. 


Among those recently promoted 
at the Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga., waS WILLIAM A. WHITE, 
gR., who was advanced from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. EDGAR H. GREENE, JR. and 
HAZEL MARTIN were elected assist- 
ant cashiers. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 17-20—Eicihtieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 
Nov. 4-5—Midcontinent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 29- 


Dec. 1—Third National Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


Dec. 16-18—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 

Oct. 24-26—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 

Nov. 7-10—lowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 
Nov. 18-20—Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Sept. 26-30—Financial Public Relations Association, 39th annual convention, Hotel Statler, 


Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 27-30—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 41st annual convention, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 30- 


Oct. 3—Association of Bank Women, national convention, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 


Tex. 


Oct. 3-6— Consumer Bankers Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 3-6—Robert Morris Associates, annual convention, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
Oct. 18-21—NABAC, 30th annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 28- 


Dec. 3—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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Only Za@ionals new adding machine gives you: 


LIVE KEYBOARD 


SAVES UP TO 50% HAND MOTION! Now 
you can add and list without touching a 
motor bar —a great saving of effort for 
operators. No wonder they like it! 
Amounts are added and printed the 
instant they are set on the keyboard—~be- 
cause every key is electrified! No more 
“back and forth” motion from keyboard to 
motor bar — because every key is also a 
motor bar. The only completely elec- 
trified Adding Machine! 
National’s “feather-touch” action 
makes it easier than ever to press com- 
binations of keys at one time—more time- 
and-effort-saving! All ciphers print auto- 
matically—still more effort and time saved! 
At the end of the day operators feel fresher 
—and they have accomplished more with 
less effort. 


Now you can forget 
the motor bar 


plus all these other features— 


1. Automatic clear signal. 5. Large answer dials. 
2. Subtractions in red. 6. Easy-touch key action. 


3 Automatic credit balance in 7 Full-visible keyboard, 
" red. * automatic ciphers. 


4 Automatic space-up of 4 Rugged-duty construction, 
* tape to tear-off line * compact size for 
when total prints. desk use. 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


Wialtonal 
For demonstration phone nearest National office 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


or National dealer. ACCOUNTING MACHIMS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





“JUST LIKE THE GROWN-UPS ”’ 


Mere cash couldn't begin to give him that extra feeling of impor- 
tance and prestige that a check does! And when he gets a little 
bigger and enters the business world, he'll find that the convenience 
and safety of transferring money by check is a firmly established, 
basic principle recognized by all good businesses. This being the 
case an important part of any bank’s service is careful consideration 
of the kind and quality of checks it supplies to customers. Thousands 
of bankers have found that the safety and fine appearance of checks 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers earn approval from the 
most discriminating customer. Why not ask your lithographer for 
samples .. . or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1npivipuaLizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


msweunst “SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS ~ 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


~ — a ~ 








